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Hospitalization Coverage 


With Healthy Benefits 
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We feel that much of our satisfactory growth has been 


due to such quality features as: 
All diseases covered—no exceptions 








No waiting periods except for maternity benefits 
Exceptionally liberal benefits for extra hospital charges 
HOW ° 


These and many other quality features make our plans 
attractive for both individuals and family groups. Yes, we 
are proud of our progress in the hospital and surgical insur- 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia | 
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By Your Request ... 


Many of our subscribers have inquired about 
REPRINTS of our famous 


COURANT STUDIES! 


Both companies and agents tell us that a favorable showing in an impartial inde- 
pendently-compiled tabulation that has the prestige value of a COURANT STUDY 
is a strong sales clincher for any company's policies! 
To meet this demand, we've prepared reprints of several of our more important 
STUDIES. Printed on attractive, heavy white paper, they make handsome hand- 
outs for prospects, superb good-will builders for policyholders and stockholders! 


. So check your back issues of the COURANT! See how your company 
did! You'll agree, we're sure, with many of our other friends that our 
handsome reprints of these STUDIES will be big assets in your 1956 pro- 





gramming! 


CURRENT SCALES 


1955 COURANT STUDIES THAT HAVE BEEN REPRINTED: 





Title 
RANKINGS 


May, page 64 
June, pp. 64-69 


TWENTY YEAR HISTORIES 


AVERAGE YEARLY PAYMENTS 
—NET COSTS 


COST OF INCOME TO WIFE 


August, p. 43 
August, pp. 44-45 


ARE COSTS PROJECTIONS VALID? 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITY COSTS 
USE OF OPTIONS 


1955 COSTS ON 
HIGHER PREMIUM POLICIES 


Price Scale 


September, pp. 60-63 
October, pp. 73-74 
October, pp. 64-65 
November, pp. 65-66 
November, pp. 67-68 
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HOW TO ORDER: 


sonsult your back issues of 
COURANT! Decide which 
» STUDIES listed show up 
companies t< their best 
dvantage 
Decide how many of our 
me durable REPRINTS 
need 
Look up the quantity you 
on the price scales You'll 
the appropriate scale listed 
r every STUDY 


Fill out the order blank and 


it in the mail! 

























































































ORDER BLANK 
To: FLITCRAFT, Incorporated Scale of Prices 
75 Fulton Street, New York City 38, N. Y. = 
Please send me the COURANT STUDY |—Ouantity: |, B Cc D 
REPRINTS listed below: From To 
STUDY Quantity 1 + | 10ea. |.120a. | .22ea. | 25 ea. 
oi 3 =_" 5 49 | .08 ea. .09 ea. .18 ea. | 23 ea. 
~~. 50 99 | 07 ea. | .08ea. | .Iéea. | 21 ea. 
Ee 100 499 .05 ea. .06 ea. -I2ea. | .18 ea. 
, 500 | 2,499 | .03¢a. |.04¢0ea. | .08ea. | .I2ea. 
42,500 | 4,999 | 0275 0a.) 03 a. | O60a. | 10 0a. 
eae 5,000 | 9,999 | .025ea. | .0275 ea.| .055 ea.| .07 ea. 
Signed ___ 10,000 | 14,999 | .0225ea.| .025ea. | .05ea | .0bea. 
Address 15,000 | 24,999 | .02 ea. | .0225 ea.| .045 ea.| .055 ea. 
City _. Tone State 25,000 | 49,999 | 0175 ea.| 02 ea. | .04ea. | .05 ea. 
0 Bill Me (] Check Enclosed Prices available for larger quantities on request. 








BUILD SALES WITH COURANT STUDY REPRINTS! 




































As you know, a “chain is as 
strong as... .”” and American 
United Life’s sound growth is due 
to its all around alert attitude! 
Salesminded, progressive and 
competitive in every department; 
actuarial, underwriting, policy 
service and issue, investment, claims 
and accounting . . . financially 
sound and stable . . . managed by 
practical life insurance men .. . 
there you have the makings of 
success in a big way. 


Pioneers in “‘rated”’ business; important 

in the field of reinsurance; respected for its 
character and integrity; represented by men 
of high caliber; it is small wonder that 
American United Life is “going to town” by 
concentrating on business that makes money 
for its policyholders, its representatives 

and the company. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Assets over $118 million 
Insurance in force over $600 million 





PROTECTION THRU 
* 


TITLE INSURANCE 


Our policies are available to you and your clients 
in the following states: 


ARKANSAS 
DELAWARE 


MISSISSIPPI 
NORTH CAROLINA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

LOUISIANA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 


MARYLAND VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


“Ghe 
TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 


TITLE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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TITLE INSURANCE 


* 
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life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


Yo Change | 


TOTAL INSURANCE from 

1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
$2,354 $2,586 18%, 
2,662 2,781 

3,389 3,426 

3,246 3,185 

3,121 3,338 

3,223 3,189 

2,919 3,202 

2,851 2,993 

2,757 3,005 


Month 





Total nine months 
October ....%.. 
November ...... 
December 


$26,522 
2,870 
3,038 
3,735 


$27,893 
3,072 
10,271 
4,085 


$34,612** 





a5. she Sweet $36,165* $44,878* 


TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
$1,653 $1,746 
1,725 1,857 
2,183 2,381 
2,062 2,190 
2,023 2,148 
2,412 2,221 
1,970 2,058 
1,847 2,076 
1,788 2,000 


January 


$2,187 
February 


2,179 
2,760 
2,486 
2,565 
2,728 
2,397 
2,548 
2,362 


September 





Total nine months 
October 

November 
December 


$17,363 
1,924 
1,966 
2,215 


$18,770 
2,086 
2,239 
2,459 


$25,034* 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


January $420 
February ....... 516 
ee 565 
PN dg | 539 

i hab Crave Sanat: ollie 596 
tathacsietorm 543 

i ait kobe 510 

aces 536 

September ... 5 525 


$22,442 





$23,468* 





Total nine months $4,890 $4,837 
October ....... 572 598 
November ...... 559 563 
December 485 491 


$6,506 





$6,585 


TOTAL GROUP SALES 


$420 $366 
pcileed Brin 408 606 
480 444 
ae Ee 456 2,585** 
See pen oe 594 440 
bai ae ad 425 697 
634 636 
ae oie 381 557 
480 823 


January 
February 


sii stein —13% 

49%, 
—8%, 
467%, 





Total nine months 
October 
November ..... 
December ...... 


$7,174** 67% 


$4,286 
388 
7,469 
1,135 





$6,191* $13,259* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly and total figures include an additional $1,925,000,000 of 
Federal Employees’ Group Life added to the original estimate in April, 1955. 





Best’s Insurance News 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 
Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y 


Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 


1955 Range Oct. 


High Low 14, 1955 
Aetna Life Insurance Epa SR ae ire eR ite 292 163 198 
Colonia! Life Insurance Co. Pe A Te eT 90 123 
Columbian National Life Ins. eae 88 90 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. .................. 620 402 520 
Continental Assurance Co. ............ 06. c eee eeee 232 94 155 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (Adj.) (b) . bo sib: a 56 93/2 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. Fer Peers 40'/. 23 33 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. jae one-one ek 135 83 120 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ; P ...- 2000 1190 1490 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. a 27 33/2 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia .. onsen ae 105 129 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. se 352 445 
Monumental Life Ins. Co. (d) et 72\/2 87 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. .. 17, 74 85 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (a) 200 67%, 165 
Travelers Insurance Co. (Adj.) (c) ee 74Y, 85!/, 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. vo Oo 121 142 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. - ae 62 70 


(a) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 20 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
(d) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


GEORGIA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE in 
ordinary life insurance sales in August, with New 
Mexico second and Vermont third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed August sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 23 percent in 
August, compared with August, 1954, while Georgia 
sales gained 44 percent. In New Mexico and Vermont, 
August sales were up 42 percent and 41 percent, re- 
spectively. 

For the first eight months, with national ordinary 
sales up 18 percent from the year before, Nevada led 
with an increase of 52 percent, with Montana in second 
place, up 37 percent from the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Among the large cities, Los Angeles showed the 
greatest rate of increase for August, with a gain of 
45 percent. Chicago was next, with purchases up 38 
percent, Detroit, Cleveland and Los Angeles tied for 
leadership in the eight months, showing a gain of 29 
percent each. 


new directors 


Guaranty National (Texas): William T. Brown, public 
relations director for Kaiser Aluminum Company in New 
Orleans. 

Lincoln National (Ind.}: Ronald G. Stagg, vice-president, 
to replace the recently retired Joseph D. Frank, vice- 
president and general counsel. 

New England Mutual (Mass.}: Nathanael V. Davis, presi- 
jent of Aluminum, Ltd., succeeded the late Allan Forbes. 
Northern Life (Canada): F. W. P. Jones, dean of the 
School of Business of the University ‘of Western Ontario 
ind vice-president and director of Canadian Pittsburgh 
industries, Ltd., and R. M. Ivey, partner of the law firm 
ot Ivey, Livermore and Dowler of London, Canada. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





vy Building for 
SECURITY 











In ship design, it is a balance of speed, 
performance and sea-worthiness. 


In life insurance, it is a balance of new 
ideas, progress and sound principles. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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BERGE c- Soooccooocescooooooooooooooooes 


SERVING 
the 
SOUTH 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
maintains an agency force of over 3,000 
full-time fieldmen. This experienced 
field force operates from 127 district 
Offices in 11 states—serving the South 
with life insurance sales and service to 
policyholders. 
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MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 

















CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 





utboducen 
a completely 


new 
policy portfolio 


noteworthy for new 
low premiums on all plans a 


For almost 50 years, Continental 
American has endeavored to pro- 
vide its clients with the best life 
insurance available at the lowest 
possible cost. This objective has led 
the Company to pioneer in the field 
of many new policy developments. os 
In keeping with this pioneering out- q 
look, Continental American now pre- 

sents a new and improved policy 
portfolio designed to serve the needs of 

its clients in these changing times. 





Preferred Class Policies For those who in- 
sure in larger amounts and who are inter- 
ested in maximum protection for their 
premium dollar, Continental American pre- 
sents two improved Preferred Class Policies— 
ordinary life and business (double protection 
to age 65). Both are issued in minimum 
amounts of $10,000, and provide the ultimate 
in low cost, permanent life insurance. 


Entire Policy Portfolio For all clients, Conti- 
nental American has extended to all plans the 
principle of lowest guaranteed rates consistent 
with safety and has retained the benefits of 
even lower costs resulting from participation 
in future earnings. Continental American’s 
long-standing policy of specializing in pre- 
ferred class customers has brought about large 
unit sales for all plans.* The economies result- 
ing from large unit sales have reduced costs 
and made possible the new benefits. 






 *In 1954, the Company’s aver- 
lg age new sale exceeded that of any 
life insurance company. 


Continental American 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


























Policy No, __ 0000 


John Doe 


PREFERRED PARTICIPATING 
ORDINARY LIFE 


' 

Payable at death Premiums 
dry dems 

' 


lasarance 
Paysble for like, Anoual 
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to our 
FIELD FORCE! 


You already have 
surpassed your 1954 
record-breaking 
performance! 


UNITED-SERYICES 
fe C/nsurance , 


1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 














INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 











Originators of 


| 
The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * — 
| and 

- Polio Indemnity Insurance 




















| * A Copyrighted Sales Program 














company developments 


erage of the insurance company developments throuah.- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALBERTA Admitted 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Canada ...Waterloo, Ont., Canada 


ARKANSAS Licensed 
Guaranty Burial & Life Insurance Co. ...... Blytheville, Ark. 

Admitted 
American Capitol Insurance Company ...... Houston, Texas 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. of America ........... Dallas, Texas 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. ...Sacramento, Calif. 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company ...... Dallas, Texas 
Fortune Life Ins. Co. of America ............/ Anniston, Ala. 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 


Professional & Business Men’s Life Ins. Co. ..Denver, Colo. 


COLORADO Admitted 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co. ...... Montclair, N. J. 
National Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ........... Phoenix, Ariz. 
Producers Life Insurance Company ...........Mesa, Ariz. 
LOUISIANA Admitted 


Southland Life Insurance Company 


akaveataiaiae Dallas, Texas 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 


Paul Revere Life Insurance Company ...... Worcester, Mass. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 

Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. .......... Columbus, Ohio 
NEBRASKA Admitted 

Brotherhood Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Examined 

Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Co. .......... Lincoln, Nebr. 
NEVADA Admitted 


Southland Life Insurance Company .......... Dallas, Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of America ...... Wilmington, Del. 
Examined 
Polish National Union of America ..........Scranton, Pa. 
Providence Assn. of Ukrainian Catholics ... Philadelphia, la. 


Western Pennsylvania Odd Fellows Relief Assn. 
Titusville, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. ...Sacramento, Calif. 
Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America ......... Milwaukee, Wis. 
TEXAS Licensed 
Courtesy Life Insurance Company ........ Longview, Texas 
Majestic Life Insurance Company .......... El Paso, Texas 
Admitted 
Public Savings Life Insurance Company ...Charleston, S. C. 
Reinsured 
Western States Life Insurance Company ...... Dallas, Texas 
UTAH Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Company .......... Toronto, Canada 


Government Employees Life Insurance Co. 


Washington, D.C. 
TERRITORY OF HAWII 
Admitted 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company .Montclair, N. J. 
Great Southwest Life Insurance Company ... Phoenix, Ariz. 
COMMONWEALTH OF 
PUERTO RICO Examined 
Atlantic Southern Insurance Company ......Santurce, P. R. 


conventions ahead 


NOVEMBER 

4-5 Southwest General Agents and Managers Conference, Dallas, 
Texas. 

7-11 Life Insurance Agency Management Ass'n, annual, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

10-11 New York State Ass'n of Life Underwriters, fall delegate 
meeting, Utica. 

19-20 Pennsylvania Ass'n of Life Underwriters, George Washington 
Hotel, Washington. 

24-25 Texas Life Convention, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 

28-Dec. 2 National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, midyear, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 


12-13 Ass'n of Life Ins. Counsel, winter meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

14-15 Life Ins. Ass'n of America, annual, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 


Best’s Life News 
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eee Our Federal Social Security 
program is the biggest thing in our 
governmental set-up, a matter of 
vital importance to the country and 
to its citizens. By and large it has 
been supported, at least in its general 
concept, by life insurance men. Yet 
at the same time they have been 
aware of its differences from life 
insurance and of their duty to im- 
press these differences on the gen- 
eral public. Now it seems that the 
basis of the program has tended to 
change from one of minimum bene- 
fits to one of adequacy. In the 
article on page 18 a leading agent 
explains the history of Social Se- 
curity Looms Larger in the light of 
present day conditions and suggests 
a needed change in the attitude of 
life insurance men. 


°°° Most successful field men will 
agree that the qualities which are 
essential for a top producer can be 
grouped in the three categories of 
attitude, work habits and_ sales 
methods. Most successful under- 
writers are happy people and are 
successful because they are happy 
in their chosen work rather than 
happy because they are successful. 
They know which are the more im- 
portant activities which will bring 
them success and they know and 
practice the proven techniques of 
professional salesmanship. More- 
over, they know that Critics Don’t 
Write Plays and are not unduly 
critical of conditions they cannot 
improve. See page 20. 


°°? Prospecting is the life blood 
of the life insurance business and 


For November, 1955 


the basis of the success of the indi- 


vidual agent. An agent who me- 
thodically and consistently prospects 
for new clients is never at a loss as 
to how to increase his earnings. He 
always has someone new to talk to. 
The author of the article on page 24 
stresses that developing fine pros- 
pects you can sell is Hitting Pay 
Dirt. He tells how to hit pay dirt by 
selling professional men, selling 
business insurance, interesting your- 
self in civic activities and planning 
in advance to create the proper 
atmosphere. 


ee? In our October issue we pub- 
lished the first of four articles which 
will demonstrate by example how 
the provisions of a life insurance 
policy can be expressed in plain 
English. Just as important it will 
be shown how A Plain. English 
Policy can be achieved without 
disturbing the legal effect. The first 
article pointed out that the special 
features added to the life policy are 
the result of competition. However 
these features have little value, from 
a sales standpoint, unless they are 
clearly understood by the prospective 
purchaser. The second article, which 
begins on page 28, considers some of 
the techniques for obtaining readabil- 
ity and applies them to a life insur- 
ance policy. In addition it deals 
with some of the basic legal concepts 
underlying the policy. 


e°° Today’s secretary is an expert 
with her typewriter and is proud of 
the work she turns out on it. Yet 
it may be some time since she first 


learned to use it and some refresh- 
ing of the methods used by the 
experts may be welcome. Or there 
may be some points she was never 
taught which have been developed 
and which she will be glad to know. 
We think she will appreciate your 
calling her attention to the twenty 
Tips from Top Typists on page 39 
and that you will appreciate the 
improved quality of your corre- 
spondence. 


ee° Nothing is more inefficient or 
tends more to destroy confidence in 
an accounting control, than to find, 
after laborious checking, that the de- 
tail total is correct and that the error 
occurred in the control operation. 
The article on page 47 tells, in a 
necessarily brief manner, how Dollar 
Controls for premium billing are 
obtained by one company and the 
education which accompanies the 
establishment of these controls. 


e°¢ When a man is incapacitated 
he needs two things, good care and 
a sufficient supply of money. The 
first can be provided but the second 
must have been planned for in 
advance. This is the challenge 
offered the accident and health agent, 
to show his customers and prospects 
their need and convince them of the 
importance of this type of coverage. 
Thus the insured will be inoculated 
against what has been often called, 
“money sickness.” To adequately 
meet this challenge, the agent must 
be a Man In Motion as described in 
the article on page 59. 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


More and more brokers are getting in the habit of thinking first of Northwestern 
National Life when they’re looking for a good thing in Group. 
NWNL’s Group Life rates are among the most favorable in the business. 


Our A D & D and our Group Creditor can save your client money. 


An excellent discount factor prevails on all Group on which premiums 


a ae a ee ie a i 


are payable annually rather than monthly. 











Brokers with any kind of Group problem are assured of prompt service from 
NWNL’s Home Office in Minneapolis or from Regional Group Offices conveniently 
located throughout the country. A free brochure outlining all of NWNL’s Group 


Insurance services is yours on request. 


For full details contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage serice 


Eleventh in a series 
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Market Bid Prices % Change 
12-31 3-31 6-30 9-30 1st 2nd 3rd Nine 
1954 1955 1955 1955 Quar. Quar. Quar. Mos. 
Aetna Life Gusti estate tale Sate Ceres $ 178! $ 177 $ 275 $ 209 0.8 55.4 --24.0 17.1 
Colonial (N. J.) .. we thavela anStinie a 90 108 125 137 20.0 15.7 9.6 52.2 
Columbian National ......... ee 91 105 96 100 15.4 8.6 4.2 9.9 
Connecticut General .............. 424 494 590 530 16.5 19.4 -10.2 25.0 
Continental Assurance ............ 98 133 170 186 35.7 27.8 9.4 89.8 
ee EE RRR 93 95/2 1281/2 b98!/, 2.7 34.6 15.0 58.9 
sc aa an tee ees 274 23\/, 30!/, 354 -13.8 29.8 15.6 29.4 
Jefferson Standard ......... sits 87'/2 85!/2 Wl 125 -2.3 29.8 12.6 42.9 
: Kansas | Eee ee ee 1185 1215 1375 1575 2.5 13.2 14.5 32.9 
| Bile & Comey «8.88.88. 30% 29 30% 33!/p 4.1 65 8.5 10.7 
Hy Life of Virginia wat yawn 103 107 129 148 3.9 20.6 14.7 43.7 
‘ Lincoln National én bins aiees 378 388 456 472 2.6 17.5 3.5 24.9 
t Monumental striacacye esadecouate since eae 88 88 97 c89 <a 10.2 10.1 21.4 
: Notional L. & A. Hea sae wane 77 83 98!/, 91, 7.8 18.7 -7.1 18.8 
| Philadelphia Life ....... ere? 78 a90 150 181 32.7 66.7 20.7 166.9 
Travelers ... IPs ARTE N IE PRIOR? 1985 2060 2610 d89 3.8 26.7 -14.8 12.1 
United States Life aS ane 130 145 155 152 11.5 6.9 -1.9 16.9 
West Coast Life ...... Selo 63 67!/, 67 74 7.1 -0.7 10.4 17.5 
Averages 4.7 28.1 6.4 25.6 
a After 15°%, stock dividend. b After 50%, stock dividend. 
c After 20% stock dividend. d After 25 for 1 stock split. 











ARKET PRICES of life insurance shares reached 
Mena high levels during the third quarter of 1955 
but reacted during the latter part of the period and on 
September 30 were well below their peak prices. Our 
study of a selected group of eighteen life stocks showed 
an aggregate market value loss for the three month 
period of 6.4% due to the sharp drops registered by 
several major issues. Despite the irregular performance 
in the third quarter, our study revealed an average gain 
of 25.6% since December 31, 1954. 

The major issues accounting for the loss in the third 
quarter were Aetna, Connecticut General, National 
Life & Accident and Travelers, which showed declines 
ranging from 7.1% to 24.0%. All other issues except 
U. S. Life advanced, the better performers being Frank- 
lin, Gulf, Kansas City Life and Philadelphia Life. For 
the nine months the leader was Philadelphia Life up 
166.9%, followed by Continental Assurance up 89.8%. 
A tabulation of the individual performances of the 
eighteen stocks in our study appears above. 
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“This old hoop skirt frame of grandma's comes in mighty handy on 
calls like this!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How 
To Approach A Prospect 


A Bankerslifeman is a pretty self-assured person when it 
comes to approaching a prospect. He knows how to “skirt” 
the obstacles between himself and that important first inter- 
view . . . and once he gets the interview, he knows how to 
develop the needs of the prospect . . . and present plans to 
meet those needs. 


This confidence and resourcefulness is the result of 
early training in the agency office . . . plus the series of fine 
Home Office Schools . . . plus the outstanding programming 


tools available to every Bankerslifeman. 


Knowing his business well, and possessing a real desire 
to serve to the best of his ability makes the typical Bankers- 
lifeman the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a 


friend, fellow worker or competitor. 5: 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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HE PLIGHT of the older worker has become serious 
ge will be worse if business activity should recede 
from its present high level. The “older worker” from 
the standpoint of many personnel directors is a man 
over 40 or 45 and a woman above a somewhat younger 
age than that. These personnel directors know that 
most people these ages have many years of useful activity 
ahead of them, but when it comes to hiring these “older 
workers” there is no choice in many instances but to 
say “No.” 


Paradox 


There was a time when reluctance to hire older 
workers was caused largely by the belief that they did 
not have the energy or strength of younger men. In 
the last two or three decades, however, industry has 
substituted machines for manpower in many of the 
jobs requiring great physical strength. Now the 
emphasis is upon skill in operating the machines, upon 
know-how in keeping them running, upon experience 
which comes from working with them. In offices the 
ability and experience of mature men are evident. The 
experienced man is more valuable than ever ; yet he finds 
it hard to change jobs or to get a job if he does not 
have one. 

The answer is that it costs too much to hire the older 
worker. Some companies do not want to hire a skilled 
man of 45 to do a good job where a young man of 20 
will do an adequate job, because the young man is 
cheaper. This may be shortsighted, but little can be done 
about it. Another frequent reason for not hiring older 
workers is the higher costs for group life and disability 
insurance and retirement benefits. Can something be 
done about this problem? 

A beginning has been made in Detroit in allowing 
some workers to take their pension credits when they 
transfer from one employer to another. A large ex- 
pansion of this for insurance company plans could 
become complicated, but perhaps it would be worthwhile. 
For some types of insured pensions would be simpler 
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Workers 


than for others. If the cost of administering pension 
plans where men change jobs should prove so high as 
to discourage the practice, perhaps a small fee could be 
charged. In effect this would reduce slightly the size 
of the ultimate pension, It would be a small price for 
the employee to pay, however, for the right to keep his 
pension. 


Specialist 


Another possibility is that companies which did not 
wish to bother to administer pensions of men who had 
transferred out of their original group might shift the 
responsibility elsewhere. Several companies might set 
up a central company to do the job or, more likely, some 
company already active in the field would be willing to 
“reinsure” the “orphans.” 

One objection sometimes raised to making pensions 
and similar benefits go with an employee when he leaves 
is that a primary purpose of the benefits from the 
employer’s standpoint is the stabilization of employment. 
It is probably true that making pensions transferable 
could induce some borderline workers to quit their jobs. 
A good pension plan, however, is an inducement to good 
men at all times. Anyone leaving a company with such 
a plan leaves in spite of the plan. Transferability makes 
little difference. 


No Panacea 


Of course we do not in the least intend to suggest 
that transferability of pension rights is going to solve 
the problem of getting older men into jobs. There will 
still remain many aspects of the problem. Transfer- 
ability, however, is a good thing in itself. Furthermore, 
where a company wishes to hire a man, but hesitates to 
do so because of the problem of past service, the pension 
benefits an employee with transferability rights already 
possesses may very likely solve the problem. That would 
help to get skills and services in the place where they 
can do the most good. 
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Security U.S.A. 
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Protection against loss of income at a 
very low premium. 


A predetermined income to assure fam- 
ily security during the years of 
growing up. 


A contract for a minimum $100 month- 
ly guaranteed income. 


A contract trimmed to the essentials. 
Written for a selected period of 
10-25 years from ages 20-60 with 
conversion privilege. 


In the event of death during the 4 
years preceding the expiration of 
the contract, income is guaranteed 
for 48 months in addition to the 
contract income period. 


A reducing term contract, Columbian 
National’s Guaranteed Income 
Policy is minimum in cost for sub- 
stantial positive return. 


The GOLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zenon 








The How of Settlement Options by 


Charles K. Reid, II. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES for the effective 
use of optional settlement agreements 
are outlined in this book published 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. According to 
the author, it is designed to help the 
new agent master the principles and 
practice of settlement options both 
for package sales and programming, 
and to serve the experienced agent 
as a valuable reference manual. 

A senior consultant for LIAMA 
with a background of twenty years 
in programming and estate analysis, 
Mr. Reid says this new book should 
provide “the essential knowledge 
and aids for an agent to develop skill 
in giving sound advice to policy- 
owners and in planning settlement 
agreements. 

Mr. Reid demonstrates in his first 
chapter how a knowledge of settle- 
ment options can be “the key to 
successful career underwriting.” 

He describes the options com- 
monly found in most life insurance 
policies, and lists some general 
guiding principles. Other chapters 
explain advantages of settlement 
options for funds usually thought of 
as payable only in cash and outline 
principles and techniques for using 
options for these funds. 

In addition, the book gives effec- 
tive uses of options in providing 
guaranteed incomes both while 
children are young and for a 
widow’s lifetime. 

One chapter shows the agent how 
to request settlement agreements in 
order to insure accuracy and mini- 
mize delay in following through on 
the job. The final chapter contains 
an illustration of what client-build- 
ing, based on mastery of settlement 
options, can mean in dollars to the 
underwriter. It suggests a number 
of other areas that the career life 
underwriter might profitably study 
to help his mastery of settlement 
options. 


Group Training through Clinics, Con. 
ferences and Meetings by Stuart C 
Ferris 


This is a new booklet designed to 
help managers improve the effective- 
ness of their group training. Four 
areas of group training are consid- 
ered: conferences, clinics, meetings 
and the use of visual aids. 

The chapter on conferences lists 
the advantages of this technique as 
a training method, discusses the 
steps to be followed in conducting a 
conference, provides the leader with 
a check-list for himself, delves into 
the art of questioning and discusses 
how and when to use this method of 
training. The section on_ clinics 
points to three methods of individual 
training used with this technique: 
drill, coaching on the job and the 
dress rehearsal. In addition to dis- 
cussing these methods the book also 
covers the running of clinics. 

A chapter devoted to meetings 
tells why the manager is responsible 
for agency meetings and the impor- 
tance of planning for them in ad- 
vance, Gives a sample program, 
discusses the place of showmanship 
in meetings and tells how to obtain 
maximum participation. In discuss- 
ing visual aids the author describes 
those which are simple and inexpen- 
sive as well as those which can be 
improvised within the agency. 


Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5. 
Connecticut. 


Pensions: Problems and Trends edited 
by Dan M. McGill, Ph.D., C.L.U., 
executive director, the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion. 


Pensions from a number of differ- 
ent angles are treated in thirteen 
articles on the timely subject. Some 
of these topics are private and pub- 
lic plans, forces underiying the pen- 
sion movement, impact of tax policy, 
the economic impact of private plans, 
mortality, actuarial solvency, insured 
and trusteed plans, preparation for 
life after retirement, and comparisons 
of American and private plans. 


211 pages; $4.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 
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Sometimes the man who sells Living Insurance looks like this 


Only a special kind of man is willing 


—even eager—to give his spare time 
to the Boy Scouts. The Equitable 
Life Underwriter is such a man. 

(gain and again where good 
neighbors share the load in com- 
munity projects — Red Cross, PTA, 
Community Chest and many others 

the Man from Equitable is a will- 
ing volunteer. After work, he shows 
the same spirit of service that marks 
his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends 
his working hours thinking of others 
— their hopes, their fears, their 
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dreams. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these 
dreams into happy reality — with 
Living Insurance. This is modern 
insurance that stresses benefits for 
the living. Benefits for the policy- 
holder himself while he lives. If he 
dies, benefits for the family that 
lives on after him. 

This new Equitable concept of 
Living Insurance is dynamic — a 
real aid that simplifies the work of 
the Life Underwriter. It is a positive 
approach to selling that can lead to 
increasing sales volume. 


The Man from Equitable counts 
on a return that is more than money. 
It comes from the knowledge that 
more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the 
Living Insurance he has sold them. 

This is the big reward of service 
— a reward that makes hard work 
worthwhile. 


LIVING INSURANCE 
by Equitable 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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ALBERT C. ADAMS 
General Agent 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


UR FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 

program is of vital importance 
to our country and our policyholders 
as wel! as to ourselves. It is the 
biggest thing in a big government 
in the age of colossal governments. 
It involves financial implications 
that are awesome—even to life in- 
surance people, who are themselves 
old hands at big figures. It has taken 
on long-term commitments that ex- 
ceed our vast national debt. It will 
affect everyone in the country in a 
very substantial manner and right 
where we all feel it most—in our 
pocketbooks. How much bigger it 
will get before there is a public awak- 
ening to its dangers no one can fore- 
tell, but there are strong forces at 
work to make the whole scheme 
larger and larger, and, we have con- 
tributed to them by encouraging the 
public to place social security bene- 
fits on a par with life insurance. 


The Program's Inception 


To appraise the problem that 
social security now poses we must 
go back to its inception. It was born 
at a time when the economy of the 
country was at a low ebb and when 
public confidence had yet to recover 
from the stock market crash and the 
depression that set in thereafter. 
People had lost faith in many of our 
institutions, and to some extent, in 
themselves. With savings lost or 
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depleted and with jobs scarce—-there 
were about eleven millions unem- 
ployed—a whole series of pump- 
priming devices were instituted by 
the government to try and coax pros- 
perity to return. Most of us can 
recall the WPA, PWA and NRA, 
as well as people lining up for their 
relief checks. In this environment 
social security was born. It had 
two, then apparent, virtues. It could 
take older people out of jobs to make 
room for younger men and women 
and it could relieve economic distress 
among that part of our population 
who felt the sting of the depression 
most acutely because of old age, 
widowhood, or in the case of chil- 
dren, the loss of a bread-winning 
parent. At that time there could be, 
and was, little objection to a pro- 
gram to aid people who for these 
reasons were unable to cope with 
the rigors of the times; So as a 
nation we accepted the principle of 
social security. 

For a period of about fifteen years 
life insurance lived rather comfort- 
ably with the whole social security 
program. OASI benefits were mod- 
est, the tax rate was low, and the 
public and our own business looked 
on the program as nothing more than 
a floor below which no citizen of a 
country of our productive capacity 
would be permitted to drop. It was 
associated in the public mind with 
relief measures and the act itself 
testified to this by including a sepa- 
rate old age assistance program for 
those who did not qualify for the 
old age and survivors benefits pro- 
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vided by the act. Although this 
program was and is carried on jointly 
with the states it is still part of the 
act and to that extent social security 
is still a relief measure. That is 
something too many of us have for- 
gotten. 


Possible to Retire 


By the time 1950 had rolled around 
our national economy had been re- 
stored and prices had _ increased 
with the result that large numbers 
who had been getting along on the 
benefits payable under the OASI 
title of the act applied for and were 
given benefits under the OAA title 
on the grounds that OAST benefits 
were no longer adequate. This led 
to a very substantial increase in 
OASI benefits that year and many 
felt that the increases were justified 
in whole or in part by inflation. 
There was, however, an even more 
important change. It was in the 
philosophy of the public concerning 
the act. With retirement income 
for a man and wife increased to 
$162 per month, social security was 
no longer looked on as a somewhat 
organized form of relief. Whereas 
an elderly couple could hardly think 
of “retiring” on the former maxi- 
mum of $85 per month, they could 
and did realize that it was entirely 
possible to “retire” on the new and 
very much larger benefit. That is 
where social security parted ways 
with the original basic needs con- 
cept and developed the present phi- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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ATEN LAM TR LY A Oe OUT 


MOVE UP 


under 





General American Life’s 


step-by-step 


AY | TRAINING PROGRAM 


Promotion from within and the “multiple agency” system, makes it 





possible for men to become agency managers right in their own communities. 
The LSF Training Program is available to men between 25 and 40 who 
have had at least two years as successful soliciting agents in the life 


insurance business, are without further military obligation, and have an 





General American Life has shown a 
steddy increase in the size of indi- 
vidual policies during the past five 
years, thus providing greater income 
opportunities for its representatives. 






aptitude and desire for agency building. 








For detailed information write to: 





INCREASE IN THE AVERAGE SIZE 
ADULT POLICY 






Frank Vesser, Vice-President 







eneral American Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


$8,431 
5,098 <JOne of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


11950 1951 1952 1953 1954 





St. Louls, Mo. 
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Vice President 
New York Life Insurance Company 


BUSINESS AS IMPORTANT as ours 
AS bound to have critics. The 
other day one of them said, “If you 
can’t sell life insurance, teach it. If 
you can’t teach it, supervise it. And 
if you can’t supervise it, write about 
it. If you are a failure at that too, 
then you're ideally equipped for a 
home office job.” 


Some Essentials 


However, it’s impossible to be 
right in the middle of a dynamic 
business, rubbing shoulders with 
leading agents and agency men, with- 
out learning something, and so I 
would like to pass along some of 
the things that successful field men 
tell me are essential for top pro- 
ducers with respect to attitude, work 
habits and sales methods. 

Let’s take the question of attitude 
first. Webster defines a critic as one 
who expresses judgment on any 
matter with respect to its value. We 
all recognize that it is easier to criti- 
cize than it is to build. Our mental 
attitude when we are critical of 
everyone and everything affects our 
own happiness and strongly handi- 
caps our success. 

Most of the successful under- 
writers I know are happy people and 
I'd suggest that an agent sell himself 
on having fun at his job. Leading 
agents are sold on all phases of their 
job. Instead of saying they don’t like 
this or that about the business, or 
that prospecting is hard work, they 
have sold themselves on the idea that 
they are going to be particularly 
good at prospecting. 
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Digging out good prospects can 
be fun if you develop a nose for facts 
and information. Personal observa- 
tion can keep a prospect hopper full 
to overflowing. Things are happen- 
ing to people an agent knows and 
insurance situations are being cre- 
ated constantly. Yet all too often we 
stare right past sales opportunities 
without seeing them. 

This question of point of view or 
attitude is all-important. Emerson 
said, “May the work that you do be 
the play that you love.” To the pes- 
simistic agent, a stubborn prospect is 
pig-headed and dumb. To the op- 
timistic agent, he is a man of firm 
convictions who needs further sell- 
ing. The successful agent is sincere 
and works hard at his job, whereas 
the failure blames the business for 
his lack of achievement and fre- 
quently refuses to accept supervision. 

Successful agents are those who 
plan for tomorrow but act today. 
They know that as much energy is 
used and maybe more in resisting 
a job than in getting it done. Resist- 
ing is always unpleasant. The sense 
of accomplishment that comes from 
completing a job is very satisfying. 


Life Offers a Choice 


Life offers us a choice—either 
pressure from within or pressure 
from without. If we discipline our- 
selves, plan our work and enjoy it 
to the hilt, we succeed. If we refuse 
to take this responsibility, and in- 
stead play the part of the critic, it 
isn't very long before we begin to 
feel the dead weight of unpaid bills, 
insecurity, unsatisfied needs, dis- 
couragement and the disapproval of 
family and friends. 

The agent who succeeds puts the 
pressure on himself. He learns to 
love his work ; he wants to be on the 
go; he has his foot on the gas; he 
has enthusiasm and a well-planned 
program based on high aims. He 
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doesn't criticize himself, his com- 
pany, his associates or the business, 
Rather, he sells—sells himself—first, 
last and always. Why? Because he 
can’t expect to sell others unless he 
first sells himself. 


Work Habits 


Point number two 
subject of work habits. 

3usiness conditions show every 
indication of remaining excellent. 
However, it is readily apparent that 
shortages are a thing of the past. 
Excess production is showing up 
here and there, such as in the case of 
automobiles. More salesmanship will 
have to be exerted in order to move 
consumer and producers’ goods. 
That means greater competition for 
the buyer’s dollar from our com- 
petitors in other lines of business. 
Life insurance will probably be 
harder to sell in 1956, and now is 
the time to start doing something 
about it. 

John Todd tells about a “defini- 
tizer” used by the famous Clay Ham- 
lin in making a success of his third 
attempt at life insurance selling. This 
definitizer, or equation of production, 
can be used by everyone as a means 
of measuring sales volume. Here it 
is. The number of attempts to close, 
times the closing ratio, times the 
average size case for any given 
period, equals an agent’s production. 

This formula suggests that the 
most important activities in which 
an agent can possibly engage are 
those which will yield more closing 
interviews, improve the closing ratio, 
or increase the average size sale. 
Only through activities leading to 
improvement in these three areas can 
a man hope for better sales results. 

Frank Bell, CLU and MDRT 
member with the American General 
in Abilene, Texas, wears his hat in 
the office to remind him that he 
makes no money until he gets out 
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NO a teins 


in the field. The only time that pays 
off is the time spent in front of the 
prospect. Yet even here there is a 
fallacy. Beware of making calls on 
people you can see instead of people 
who can afford to buy. Be sure that 
each call becomes an interview and 
each interview a persistent attempt 
to close. 

R. Edwin Wood, associate man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual in San 
Francisco, has allocated the dis- 
counted value of renewals against 
office work and credited all first-year 
commissions to field activity. Using 
this method he has determined that 
each hour in the field is worth $15 
as against $8 per hour for all other 
activity. Thus his field time is worth 
twice as much as other activities and 
he constantly endeavors to cut out 
non-essentials and increase closing 
interviews. Ed finds that he submits 
$1,400 of business for every hour in 
the field and that approximately nine 
hundred hours of field time per year 
are required for MDRT member- 
ship. That’s organization. That’s 
time control. He knows where he 
is going and what it takes to get 
there. 


One Out of Three 


Ed has determined that an hour 
and a half is needed for the average 
interview including transportation 
time. He knows that he can get 
about thirteen interviews from a 
twenty-hour field week. One out of 
every three becomes a closing inter- 
view. Since his closing ratio is 50% 
and his average sale is $14,000, Ed 
averaged $28,000 of submitted busi- 
ness every week. 

Sometimes agents must get a little 
tired of all the advice they receive 
irom home office executives who are 
usually several steps removed from 
ihe firing line. This quite justifiable 
attitude reminds me of a prominent 
business man from New York who 
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went hunting in South Carolina. His 
host gave him a bird dog by the name 
of Salesman. This bird dog was 
expert on flushing the game, wonder- 
ful at retrieving, and every day, 
thanks to Salesman’s efforts, the 
guest returned with his limit of 
birds. 

Next season this business man 
couldn’t wait to receive an invitation, 
and when he got back down to South 
Carolina he told his host that he 
would like to have the same dog. 
His host said, “Oh, you mean the 
dog we called Salesman last year? 
You wouldn’t want him. We changed 
his name to Vice President in Charge 
of Sales Development, and all he 
does now is sit around and bark 
at the other dogs !” 

The shortest distance between an 
agent and his goal in the life insur- 
ance business is a plan, and a plan 
is a written, detailed statement of 
objectives. An unwritten plan is not 
a plan at all. It is only a state of 
mind. We clarify our thoughts and 
make them definite when we write 
them down. 

An hour, sixty minutes, isn’t very 
long. But if through improper plan- 
ning of his work schedule an agent 
loses one hour a day just five days 
a week during the course of the year, 
he has wasted the equivalent of six 
weeks’ working time! 

Alexander Graham Bell has pro- 
vided the means of making the most 
of every working day. It’s just good 
common sense to use the telephone 
to set up appointments, and again to 
confirm appointments so that you 
will not be faced with interviews that 
have been scheduled but which are 
turned into time-wasters at the last 
minute, Occasional disappointments 
cannot be avoided, but when that 
happens it’s time to get going and 
to make the most of cold canvass. 

Probably the second biggest time- 
waster for agents besides calls which 
do not turn into interviews is call- 


backs, which could be avoided. Drive 
hard to make the sale in the first 
interview and only give up when 
every possible avenue has been ex- 
hausted. Get the cash with the app 
so that you will not have to make 
the sale all over again when you go 
back to deliver the policy. Your 
time is as valuable if not more valu- 
able than the prospect’s. Believe it 
yourself and, in a nice way, let the 
prospect know it. 


Sales Methods 


The third area of this discussion 
is sales methods. 

President Eisenhower has defined 
leadership as the art of getting some- 
one else to do something you want 
done because he wants to do it. To 
me, that is a perfect definition of the 
life underwriter’s job. He must lead 
his clients away from financial dis- 
aster and show them the path to 
security, happiness and independence 
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for themselves and their families. 
And he makes them want to take 
that path. 


Strangely enough, an agent can 
make a living today if he plans his 
work well and sees enough people, 
even though he disregards the prin- 
ciples of sales leadership. In the 
typical situation, he develops a sales 
talk which contains a number of the 
basic reasons for buying life insur- 
ance. He tries to find people to 
whom his story might appeal and 
tells it to as many of these as he can. 
Such an agent makes sales whenever 
he sees a person with money who 
agrees with his opinions on the 
merits of additional life insurance. 
But this is neither leadership nor 
salesmanship. 


The master salesman listens care- 
fully to the prospect’s opinions be- 
fore he answers. You may know 
exactly what the prospect is going 
to say and you may have the perfect 
comeback, But unless you hear your 
prospect out, the sale may very well 
be lost. No matter how good your 
ideas are, the prospect will stop 
listening as he becomes more and 
more preoccupied with what he 
wants to say—and sore at you at the 
same time for not letting him say it. 


Draw the Prospect Out 


So rule No. 1 in sales leadership 
is to draw the prospect out. Instead 
of challenging the prospect’s opinion, 
ask him more about it. Next time 
somebody tells you he is overloaded 
with life insurance, try asking him 
how much he carries. When he tells 
you, compliment him on his good 
judgment and then ask him why he 
bought it. Keep on with the ques- 
tions and it won’t be long before you 
have the information you need to 
make a sale. 


But you will have accomplished 
something far more important than 
securing information. Each time you 
ask the prospect a question it forces 
him to search for answers. As this 
process continues, the prospect be- 
comes less and less certain that he 
is in fact overloaded with life insur- 
ance. 

The prospect cannot be expected 
to buy your ideas until you give him 


a chance to sell you his. Given a 
chance to talk, he will expose his 
hand and provide the information 
essential to gaining his favor. 

Part and parcel of sales leadership 
is the use of restatement. If you 
repeat what the prospect has said 
you can accomplish what I like to 
call a “Danish Double.” First you 
assure the prospect that you under- 
stand his points and he won't be 
tempted to repeat them over and over 
again. Second, he will be more will- 
ing to listen to you. And third, by 
rephrasing his argument at the time 
you restate it, you can frequently 
gain even further sales advantage. 
For example, when the prospect 
says, “I’m overloaded with insur- 
ance,” the agent might say, “You 
mean, Mr. Prospect, that you be- 
lieve your present life insurance is 
adequate for your family’s needs?” 
Thus you assure the prospect that 
you understand and at the same time 
it puts you in an ideal position to 





Ask him how much he carries 


ask about his holdings and his fam- 
ily. Whatever you say or do, avoid 
criticizing the prospect’s opinions or 
insurance holdings. Praise, not 
criticism, wins sales. 


Concede the Point 


All too frequently sales are lost 
by riding a dead horse. There are 
occasions when what the prospect 
says is true and when he can back 
up his position with plenty of facts 
and figures. If this happens, concede 
the point, and the precious time which 
might otherwise be wasted can be 


used to uncover other sales openings, 
If the prospect says he is overloaded 
with personal life insurance and has 
good reasons for his position, what 
about his wife, his children, his busi- 
ness or his accident and sickness 
protection ? 

There is a type of prospect whom 
we'll call Slippery Sam. You no 
sooner get him pinned down on one 
point than he brings up some other 
objection, until finally your time is 
up and no sale has been made. Such 
digressions can sometimes be avoided 
by securing agreement on the key 
issue before presenting your sales 
argument. The prospect may say, 
“It sounds like a pretty good plan 
but I want to talk it over with my 
wife.” 

Using the restatement technique, 
the agent might reply, “You mean 
you would like to have this insur- 
ance, Mr. Prospect, but are wonder- 
ing whether you can afford it at this 
time.” If the prospect agrees, the 
agent then proceeds to review the 
benefits and minimize the cost, show- 
ing the prospect how he can fit the 
program into his budget. 


Back to the Point 


Of course all Slippery Sams can’t 
be handled so easily. Sometimes it 
is best to quickly concede his ex- 
traneous objections “for the sake 
of argument” and get back to the 
main point. Or you can thank him 
for raising the issue and _ tactfully 
suggest that it be considered later. 
Remember this: the more separate 
sales points you have to make, the 
less your chances are of getting the 


prospect’s signature on the dotted 


line. So once you locate the major 
issue, bear down until the sale is 
made, 

Let’s reduce this generality to a 
simple sales procedure. Get the 
prospect thinking about your life in- 
surance recommendation. Even if he 
rejects it, keep him thinking about 
it. Gradually he will become ac- 
customed to it. Now if you persist 
long enough, he will believe he needs 
it. And here is the pay-off: once 
he accepts the need, he will find a 
way to pay the premium. 

I’ve mentioned the importance of 
repetition and every good agent 
agrees that it is essential to close 
repeatedly before giving up. But 
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there is one very effective closing 
method which unfortunately is some- 
times overlooked. Consider the situa- 
tion where the agent has established 
the need and presented a reasonable 
solution so that the prospect under- 
stands it. He has minimized the cost 
and maximized the benefits. The 
moment he has been working for 
has arrived. He has probably in- 
vested four or five hours up to this 
point in gathering information, mak- 
ing illustrations and conducting in- 
terviews. What can he say now that 
will clinch the sale? 


Say Nothing at All 


The answer is—nothing. Say 
nothing at all until the prospect or 
his wife speaks. You began the sale 
by listening to the prospect, then 
you gave him your side of the story. 
Now he realizes he must make a 
decision. 

What goes through his mind? He 
hadn’t really meant to buy insurance, 
simply wanted some information. 
But then he let you do a lot of work 
for him. If only he could think of 
an objection. But you’ve answered 
all those he could think of. 

If there is anything you have 
missed or not made clear, he will 
probably ask about it now. Answer 
as briefly as possible and then remain 
silent. Few prospects can stand more 
than a minute of silence. It forces 
your prospect to make a decision 
and also to tell you what that deci- 
sion is. As one of our agents aptly 
put it, “Too many salesmen talk past 
the sale.” So remember : “When it’s 
time to close, close your mouth.” 





MISS AMERICA'S DAD 
AN AGENT 


MILLIONS OF AMERICANS watching 
the finals of the Miss America Beauty 
Pageant Contest in Atlantic City saw 
a free plug for life insurance. Father 
of the new Miss America, 1956, 
Sharon Kay Ritchie, is Forrest A. 
Ritchie, agent for the New York 
Life in Grand Island, Neb. One of 
the company’s leaders, he has been a 
member of the Top Club Council 
several times since he joined the 
company in 1943. A sister of Sharon 
Kay’s has also been winner in beauty 
contests. 
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N THE LIFE INSURANCE business 

developing fine prospects you can 
sell is hitting pay dirt. Prospect- 
ing is the life blood of our business. 
The prospector always hits pay dirt. 
He has no worries about where to 
go, because everyone he talks to is a 
suspect, and by talking to them they 
become prospects. 


He Lets Them Talk 


He likes to get people to talk. And 
he listens while people talk. This 
way he can find out something 
about them and something about 
their needs for life insurance. In a 
sales interview he likes to let them 
do a little talking. Because, given 
the opportunity, the prospect will, 
more often than not, convince him- 
self. 

He lets people know that he is in 
the life insurance business. He is not 
ashamed to sell his friends, because 
he thinks the product that he sells is 
good enough for his friends, as well 
as strangers. 

I learned from personal experi- 
ence—hitter personal experience— 
that I should sell my friends. One of 
my friends bought a $50,000 policy 
from another company. From that 
time on, I talked life insurance to my 
friends. Why shouldn’t I? I know 
my friends better than any stranger 
who might walk in to see them. I 
know their families, their needs, 
their mode of living—where they 
throw away the extra buck, and 
where they can cut down and put 
money into insurance if they need to. 
Your friends are the same way, and 
I am sure that if you are not talking 
to your friends about life insurance 
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Hittin 


now that you should from this 
moment forward start talking to 
them. If you don’t sell them, some 
stranger will come in and reap the 
harvest. It will be awfully embar- 
rassing when sometime or other, and 
it always comes out in the end, a 
friend of yours teils you that yes, he 
got that twenty thousand from 

well, I don’t want to mention the 
name of the company. 

Your friends expect you to sell 
them. Don’t disappoint them, don’t 
be ashamed to admit that you're try- 
ing to sell them, because you have 
something good to sell. 

Prospecting has made a lot of 
millionaires in this country. How to 
hit pay dirt? Sell professional men. 
Young professional men, young 
doctors. They are an_ excellent 
source of prospects. An insurance 
consultant in the northern part of 
the country, who is a millionaire, 
sells them almost exclusively. He 
uses the endless chain method. He 
gets to meet one doctor, and then 
after he sells him, he gets a referred 
lead from that particular doctor to 
another doctor. As he calls it, he 
works in nests. He keeps very 
elaborate records. And in the last 
ten years he can point to where a 
doctor he sold ten years ago has led 
him to three million dollars of 
ordinary on the endless chain 
method. 

A doctor he sold six years ago, 
through the endless chain method 
has, to this point, led him to two 
million dollars of ordinary. 

And he’s a smart guy—he lets the 
two doctors know about it. And the 
doctor who has only referred him to 
two million is trying to catch up with 
the other fellow. He is fostering a 
fine friendly spirit of competition ! 

The method he uses in selling the 
doctors is to sell them a lot of term 
insurance. He will sell a young doc- 
tor $50,000 of ten-year term. And 
he has it issued in five policies of 
$10,000 each. He calls it amortized 
term insurance. The young doctor 


when he first gets out of medical 
school and first starts his practice has 
incurred a lot of expense and he 
doesn’t have much money. That is 
why he is a prospect for term insur- 
ance. He sells him $50,000, hoping 
that a year from now he will be able 
to convert ten of it into whole life, 
the second year from now to convert 
another ten of it into whole life, 
and son on. And he sells it on a 
package basis of that nature. 

There is another advantage of sell- 
ing using that method, How many 
agents when they walked in to see a 
young doctor who had just started 
practice. and when they started a 
conversation about life insurance 
were told, “Yes, I have $50,000 of 
insurance” would stay and talk to 
him about life insurance? They 
would consider the man was over- 
sold. So this agent keeps competi- 
tors out, and he grows with the pros- 
pect. Selling amortized term insur- 
ance to young professional men, 
young doctors, is certainly a very 
excellent method of hitting pay dirt! 


Business Insurance 


Business insurance—selling busi- 
ness men business insurance—is also 
another excellent method of hitting 
pay dirt. There has been a lot said 
about the market for business life 
insurance. Cold canvassing is not us- 
ually recommended for this tvpe of 
insurance. But it works. And | 
think the fact that cold canvassing 
works proves beyond any shadow of 
doubt that there is a tremendous 
market for business life insurance. 
One of our millionaires from Cali- 
fornia.told recently how he cold can- 
vasses for business life insurance. 

He turns to the yellow pages of 
the phone directory, and he thumbs 
through to the category, “Machine 
Shops.” He secures the names of 
the machine shops from ‘this phone 
book and goes about calling on them. 
He covers his debit on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and he 
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Pay Dirt... 


sets aside Thursday for cold can- 
vassing for business life insurance. 
In the last four months he has writ- 
ten a half-million dollars. 

He states that there are several 
advantages in taking one industry 
and cold canvassing for business life 
insurance. One is that, when you sell 
one concern, you are able to go on to 
another. Fo rexample, you might go 
to the Peerless Instrument Com- 
pany and say, “Well, Mr. Fisher, as 
owner of the Instrument 
Company, I think I can be of service 


Peerless 


to you. | was just able to be of serv- 
ice to the Elite Manufacturing Com- 
business continuation 
plan.” That never fails to get in- 
terest. The fact that he is working 
in that industry—again he is work- 
ing in a nest—has always secured an 
entrance for him. 


pany on ia 


Still another advantage of working 
in the one industry is that he has 
gotten to know the lingo of the trade, 
and people appreciate the fact that 
he seems to know something about 
their business, as well as something 
about his own business. He has been 
able to get referred leads and use 
them to good advantage, 

His system in canvassing a part- 
nership, for example, is very simple. 
His canvas consists of three steps: 
First he tells why it is needed. 
Second, how it will be paid. 

Third, how much it will cost. 

We can sum it up in another way. 
He looks for the loss, and then in- 
sures against the loss. After all, 
isn't that why people buy insurance ? 

His observation about this whole 
thing has been similar to that of 
many other people who sell business 
life insurance, in that the business 
dollar—is a lot easier to get than the 
personal dollar. A business man has 
two pocketbooks. One for his busi- 
ness, one for his home. He won't 
blink an eye in spending a thousand 
dollars for a new machine, for his 
business, but let his wife ask for 
thirty dollars for a mixmaster, and 
he will give her twenty-two reasons 
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why it is silly. A man’s home is his 
castle, but it is equally true that his 
business is his kingdom. Certainly 
business insurance provides a very 
lucrative market if one can attain 
success in it by cold canvassing. 


Civic Wer‘ 

Pay dirt can also be a by-product 
of some of our activities. | refer to 
civic work. In the field | have found 
it an excellent thing. One of our 
men in Pennsylvania decided that, 
since life insurance is a service busi- 
ness, he would extend his service to 
other areas. He decided, for ex- 
ample, that he would join a service 
club, that he would help out with 
various drives, such as the Red Cross 
and the Community Chest. As he 
puts it: “A joy shared is a joy en- 
hanced, a sorrow shared is a sorrow 
divided.” 

Like other people who have helped 
in such work, he has received tre- 
mendous personal satisfaction from 
the good he has been able to do to 
his community, and the individuals in 
it. He has also received certain by- 
products. This work has created 
tremendous good will and prestige 
and confidence for him. It is com- 
mon knowledge what assets these are 
to a life insurance man. Prestige, 
good will, and confidence. When 
you've got these, you’re home! 

He is frequently asked for advice 
on life insurance by associates in 
these drives. He has been able to 
get to know the important people in 
his community whose acquaintance 
he might not otherwise make. News- 
papers carry an account of his do- 
ings, because he gives so much of his 
time to civic work. That doesn’t 
hurt a life insurance man either. By 
being unselfish in his efforts in the 
community, he has received many 
contacts that have lead to substantial 
amounts of business. This man is an 
assistant manager for our company, 
and as such, he has many manage- 
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Hitting Pay Dirt—Continued 


ment duties. He can’t devote too 
much time to personal production. 
Particularly when you consider his 
service activities. Yet for the last 
four years he has produced better 
than a million dollars personal each 
year. 

For example, last year it took him 
only twenty-six policies to make his 
million. Civic work—getting in to 
see the bigger people. He has be- 
come acquainted with the business 
leaders in his community, and he has 
helped them in many ways, including 
life insurance. 

He sums it up this way—Civic 
work will work for you. Sometimes 
being unselfish can turn out to be a 
most selfish thing. 


Patience and Perseverance 


Some men hit pay dirt because 
they have patience and perseverance. 

One of our big producers states he 
considers patience and perseverance 
his great assets. What is a poor 
prospect today becomes a potentially 
good prospect tomorrow. Therefore, 
he renders the same kind of service 
to so-called poor prospects as he 
does to his good prospects. He tells 
this story. He sold a dollar a week 
industrial to a man fifteen years ago 
on his mother-in-law. This man was 
a barber. The dollar industrial was 
always a five-weeker. It took a lot 
of servicing to keep it in force. This 
man was not only poor at paying his 
insurance, he was also a poor barber. 
As this big producer puts it, he at- 
tributes his baldness today to the 
fact that he got too many haircuts 
from the barber while trying to keep 
the dollar in force. 

He was not only convinced that 
the man was a poor barber, but so 
were all the barber’s customers. The 
result was that the barber had to go 
out of business. He gave the busi- 
ness to one of his employees on the 
condition that he could get free hair- 
cuts and shaves for the rest of his 
life. That was the only stipulation. 
But being a poor barber had the ad- 
vantage of having only a few custo- 
mers and of giving him a lot of 
spare time. This time he used to 
concoct various hair preparations in 
the rear of his shop. Finally he hit 
upon what he thought was a pretty 
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good solution. When he left the 
barber business, he started peddling 
this hair tonic. Things started 
working out all right. So well that 
two years later our agent was able 
to sell him a big policy, $5,000. But, 
unlike many life insurance men who 
make sales for five or ten thousand 
dollars and then forget the policy- 
holder, our agent stayed with this 
man and grew with him. He gave 
him the service that he was entitled 
to. The hair tonic business pros- 
pered. A year later $20,000 of insur- 
ance was sold. To make a long story 
short, the man, the former barber, 
and his two sons now own over one 
million dollars of life insurance, all 
sold to them by this agent who sold 
them the dollar of industrial fifteen 
years ago. 

Patience and perseverance—grow- 
ing with the client—certainly is a 
recommended procedure. 

If you want to hit pay dirt, you 
must work out certain details. In 
our business, we call this creating 
the proper atmosphere or climate. 

One of the important assets in the 
career of a successful life Under- 
writer is the capacity to put himself 





This business gets in your blood 


in the prospect’s place. When he is 
acting out the story, he becomes the 
prospect. So that he can see the 
prospect’s needs and fill them prop- 
erly. When you talk to the prospect, 
become the prospect. Make yourself 
the prospect, and you will make 
yourself a success. The stage must 
be properly set for any sales inter- 
view. Many successful producers 
will never make a sales interview 


on a man unless his wife is preseut. 
Some like to see them preferably 
when the children are going to bed. 
And they see the man at night at 
home with his wife. They are a soft 
touch to talk to about life insurance 
then. After all, the fundamental 
reason why a man buys life insur- 
ance is because he loves his family. 

There must always be an air of 
self-confidence on the salesman’s 
part, because if he doesn’t have con- 
fidence in himself, he can’t expect 
the prospect to have confidence in 
him. It is the old story of success 
begetting success. 


Keep Your Sights High 


To hit pay dirt, keep your sights 
high. I recall the story of a life 
insurance man who was unsuccessful. 
He was always selling a $1,000 pol- 
icy. He decided to get out of the 
business. He got hold of a map, 
looked at it and the farthest place 
a way off on the left was Aus- 
tralia. He got on a boat and went 
to Australia. His reaction was, 
“Thank goodness, I am in Australia, 
and the life insurance business is 
behind me.” But you know this 
business gets in your blood. A few 
years later he drifted back into the 
life insurance business, and lo and 
behold, he found himself a success. 
He analyzed it. He couldn’t under- 
stand why he was a success. And 
after a great deal of analyzing, he 
finally hit upon the reason. He 
found that he was selling pounds 
instead of dollars. 

Raising sights is another way of 
hitting pay dirt. The five-cent cigar. 
You don’t find that any more, and 
if you did, I’m sure you wouldn't 
smoke it. The five-cent cup of coffee 
—I don’t think you would find that 
any more, and if you did, you prob- 
ably wouldn’t drink it. Your sights 
are higher than that. 

In chatting with a friend, you say 
to him “Well, you look like a mil- 
lion.” You wouldn’t say to him 
“You look like a thousand,” and 
make him feel so bad would you? 
If you must talk a thousand—make 
it premium! 

Don’t make the prospect feel bad 
by quoting him a thousand dollars. 
Quote him $5,000, $10,000, $50,000. 
He is accustomed in this day and 
age to big figures. Every man likes 
to think of himself as a big man. 
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Give him the opportunity to buy 
more. I think that the agent is often 
more afraid of quoting a big pre- 
mium than the prospect is of hear- 
ing it. As a matter of fact, any time 
[| have ever heard of a big premium 
quoted, | have never heard of either 
the prospect or the agent dying. 
The mortality rate in that particular 
case is about the same as that of 
expectant fathers. Keep your sights 
high! Think big—act big—talk big 
—he big! 

To hit pay dirt in our business 
you must talk the prospect’s lan- 
guage. This is quite often the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
Words are our best means of com- 
munication with any individual. We 
must select them carefully. 

Don’t try to give the prospect an 
English lesson. That is not our 
purpose. Don’t teach him the busi- 
ness. That is not our purpose either. 
You don’t want to make a life under- 
writer and a competitor out of him, 
do you? Give him a chance to talk, 
particularly after you make your 
close. Let him sweat it out for a 
while, and you will be surprised, 
after he sweats it out for a while, 
he will say “yes” more often than 


“ ” 


no”. 

Get his opinion. People love to 
give their opinions. Show him a 
proposal including his present insur- 
ance and a new policy. He will get 
the idea. Speak to him in terms of 
his business. 

Lawyer—one case a year will pay 
his premium. 

Doctor—his first patient each week 
will pay his premium. 

An accountant—tax-free income. 

To hit pay dirt, a successful un- 
derwriter must plan in advance. He 
must be well organized. He must 
have scoring plays. Scoring plays 
are very important in any game. 
In life insurance we have scoring 
plays. Our scoring plays are our 
organized presentations. In football 
if you want to run around right end, 
you have got to block to the left. 
Your organized presentations do 
that. They set an objective for you 
in advance. They set a goal. And 
they help you move to that objective. 

In a Social Security presentation, 
ior example, all the objections are 
pushed aside: 
| can’t afford it. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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SELECTION 
Process 


helped Arthur Coty (Los 
Angeles) determine that he 
could succeed, and opened the 
way for his meteoric rise to 
top rank standing in the Big 
Tree Leaders Club within his 
first year, and to production 
leadership of the W. W. Stew- 


art General Agency — one of 
Pacific Mutual’s foremost — 
in his third year. 


Quality is the dominant 
objective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 















HOWARD UPTON 
Member, Oklahoma Bar Association 


HEN THIS SERIES OF ARTICLES 
\ \ was in the formative stage, an 
insurance agent came into my office 
and I decided to test some of my 
ideas on him. Before he could 
escape, | undertook a lengthy recital 
of the reasons why a policy written 
in plain language would be easier 
to sell. The longer | talked the more 
impatient he became. Finally, he in- 
terrupted. “I'll agree that a policy 
like the one you're describing is 
highly desirable,” he said. “You 
don’t have to convince me of that. 
But can it be done? That’s the $64 
Question.” 

This agent was, of course, entirely 
correct. No one—in or out of the 
insurance field—will seriously argue 
with the proposition that the insur- 
ance language is suffering from an 
acute case of gobbledygook. Nor 
have I talked with anyone who fails 
to agree that it would be beneficial 
to eliminate the malady. At the same 
time I have found few insurance 





As a policyholder, be sure and do 
these five things which will help you 
and your beneficiaries: 
1. Read your life insurance policy. Be 
sure that you understand its basic 
provisions and benefits. When you 
do, you will probably get a ,better 
appreciation of the values that.are in 
your policy and what your policy will 
do for you. You will learn something 
of its flexibility in meeting various 
needs and changing situations. You 
can avoid possible misconceptions by 
reading carefully your written con- 
tract. If you have any questions about 
vour policy, your life insurance agent 
or your company will be glad to an- 
swer them... 
—From the Handbook of 
Life Insurance by R. Wilfred 
Kelsey and Arthur C. 
Daniels, published by the 
LIFE INSURANCE _INSTI- 
TUTE, 1949. 











men who think it can be safely ac- 
complished. In other words the 
diagnosis is undisputed and _ the 
treatment is clear. But the consensus 
seems to be that the operation would 
kill the patient. 

Because of this general pessimism, 
I think it best to approach in easy 
stages the problem of eliminating 
gobbledygook from the policy lan- 
guage. Let’s begin by examining 
two of the tricks professional writers 
use to make their writing easy to 
read. It happens that both of them 
will be particularly useful in improv- 
ing the insurance language. 


Short Sentences 


As a general proposition, if you 
string out a series of long sentences, 
one right after another, you will end 
up with a piece of writing that is 
hard to read. To put it another way : 
the shorter the average sentence 
length, the easier the reading. Best 
proof of this rule can be found in 
the pages of our popular magazines. 
Time, Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
liers and the others must be—above 
all else—readable. The length of the 
average sentence in these publica- 
tions is eighteen words, or less. Fur- 
ther on up the readability scale is 
pulp fiction (Startling Detective, 
Thrilling Western), where you will 
find about eleven words in each 
sentence. Right at the top of the 
scale are comic books; they average 
eight words to the sentence. 

At the opposite end of the scale 
is the insurance language. There are 
many reasons for its low readability 
position, but long sentences head the 
list. A sentence of less than forty 
words is difficult to find in most 
policies. More common are monsters 
such as the one taken from the 





e « « deceased aforementioned . . . without express @on; 


Metropolitan policy and reproduced 
at the beginning of last month's 
article. It contains—God forbid! 
one hundred twenty-three words. 

Now if it is true that long sen- 
tences make for difficult reading, it 
follows that the first step toward 
improving policy language is to try 
for shorter That won't 
be quite as hard as one might think. 
The most it requires is a more 
charitable attitude toward the intel- 
ligence of the American judiciary. 

Insurance policy 
long because they are crammed full 
of qualifying statements. The reason 
they are full of qualifying statements 
is that the lawyers who draft them 
are worried about the courts. They 
seem to think that a judge will be 
incapable of understanding that one 
statement qualifies another unless 
hoth statements are in the same sen- 
tence. 

Here is a short clause 
Prudential policy that 
what we mean : 


sentences. 


sentences are 


from a 


will show 


The beneficiary under this policy may be 
changed from time to time, upon proper writ 
ten request, provided such request is submitted 
to the Home Office together with the Policy 
for endorsement, but such change shall become 
operative only if the Policy is endorsed by the 
Company. 


The burden of this clause is simply 
that the insured may change bene- 
ficiaries at his pleasure. The rest 
serves to qualify that one idea. Now 
suppose we cut it up into three 
shorter sentences: 


The beneficiary under this policy may be 
changed from time to time, upon proper writ 
ten request. The request must be submitted fo 
the Home Office, together with this Pol 
for endorsement. Such a change shall become 
operative only if this Policy is endorsed by the 
Company. 


There is still plenty of room for 
improvement in this clause. We have 
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policy... 


only the first step. In fact, 
all we have done is put in 
“stopping places” for your 
eves. But even this mild treatment 
makes the clause somewhat easier 


taken 
about 
some 


to read. 


Would a Judge Understand? 


Examine the two clauses again. 
Think about them. Would a judge 
understand that the qualification con- 
tained in the third sentence of our 
example, applies to the first sen- 
tence? That is, would he have the 
slightest doubt about the change in 
beneficiary becoming operative be- 
fore the policy was endorsed? In- 
deed, is any other construction pos- 
sible ? 

| am unable to find a_ single 
decision holding that qualifying 
statements will be more stringently 
construed when they are included in 
the same sentence with the statement 
they qualify. On the other hand, the 
late Justice Benjamin Cardozo, in 
his book Law and Literature, wrote 
this: “There is an accuracy that de- 
feats itself by the over-emphasis of 
details . . . the sentence may be so 
loaded down with all its possible 
qualifications that it will tumble 
down of its own weight.” ? 

When a judge comes to interpret 
a long sentence, he must take it apart 
anyway. If you do this for him 
when you are drafting a lease or a 
contract or an insurance policy, the 
chances are he will be less likely 
to misunderstand your intent. 

The first step toward achieving 
readability, then, is simply to strive 
ior shorter sentences. 


1 Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace 
ind Company, publishers of “‘Law and Litera- 
ture.”” 
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lf there is any writing that is as 
hard to read as the insurance lan- 
guage, it is the writing that issues 
from Washington. It was in Wash- 
ington, you must remember, that a 
government functionary wrote that 
now famous memorandum, the pur- 
pose of which was to admonish the 
employees in his department to turn 
out the lights. “Obscurate the illu- 
mination,” he wrote—and his words 
shall live forever in the annals of 
gobbledygook. 


Actually, however, it is no longer 
quite fair to point to the language 
used in departments of the Federal 
government as Horrible Example 
No. 1. There have been some recog- 
nizable improvements in_ recent 
years. There is still plenty of gob- 
hledygook being written and spoken 
on the banks of the Potomac, but 
some of the bureaus are turning out 
directives which are lucid and un- 
derstandable. During the Korean 
war, for example, the Economic 
Stabilization Administration man- 
aged to make its official writing clear 
and readable. Here is an excerpt 
from a price order that went out 
to retail grocers: 


When you must figure your ceiling prices. 
By the opening of business on April 30, 1951, 
you must have figured your ceiling price for 
each item of "'perishables' listed in Table B 
which you have in stock at that time. These 
ceiling prices must be checked each week after 
April 30, 1951, and changed on Monday of 
each week for any item if your "net cost'’ of 
that item has changed in the preceding seven 
days. Never change your ceiling price on any 
day but Monday. 


The ESA people used a number of 
tricks to improve the readability of 
their orders. Most effective, how- 
ever, was the use of the pronoun 
“you” to refer to the person covered 
by each order. This gave the orders 
a personal tone; it made them much 
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less forbidding, and much easier to 
read. 

This same device can be used 
even more effectively in an ordinary 
life insurance policy. 

There are only two parties to a 
typical insurance contract: the com- 
pany and the insured. The legal 
interest of the beneficiary does not 
arise until after the death of the 
insured, The two patties can employ 
any terms they choose to identify 
themselves in the policy. They could 
—if they made their intentions clear 
—call themselves the “Party of the 
First Part” and the “Party of the 
Second Part.” They could call them- 
selves “A” and “B.” But the most 
natural terms are “you” (for the 
insured) and ‘us’ (for the com- 
pany). A clause something like this 
near the beginning of the policy 
would do the trick : 

The insuring company under this policy is 
the Metrodential Life Insurance Company. The 
person whose life is insured is ............. 
Throughout the rest of the policy the Metro- 
dential Life Insurance Company will be re- 
ferred to asi"'us" or “we''. The insured will 
be referred to as "you". 

To get san idea of how personal 
pronouns will improve policy read- 
ability, let’s apply the technique to a 
typical provision. Here is one from 
a Massachusetts Mutual policy. In 
its present form it reads like this: 

Proof of the insured's date of birth as given 
in the application for this policy or any 
amendment hereof may be filed with the Com- 
pany at its Home Office. If said proof is 
satisfactory to the Company, the age of the 
insured will be admitted, and a statement 


evidencing such admission will be issued by 
the Company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Plain-English Policy—Continued 


And here is the way that clause 
will look if we substitute pronouns 
for “insured” and “company,” and 
shorten up the sentences : 


Your date of birth was given in the appli- 
cation for this policy. Proof of that date, as 
given there or in any amendment fo the policy, 
may be filed with us at our home office. If the 
proof is satisfactory to us, then your age will 
be admitted. We will issue a statement evi- 
dencing such admission. 


That, then, is what happens when 
you begin to “personalize” a life in- 
surance policy. It is easier to read, 
easier to follow, and easier to under- 
stand. In addition, “personalizing” 
is an excellent way of improving the 
flow of communications, between 
agent and client. Here’s why— 

On numerous occasions, in the 
midst of a sales presentation, I have 
had insurance agents refer to me 
as the “insured.” They would say, 
for example, something iike this: 
“. . . and when the insured reaches 
retirement age, he may elect the 
fourth option.” Or something like 
this: “In addition to these benefits, 
the insured enjoys the satisfaction 
of providing financial security for 
his family.” 

That, obviously, is very bad sales- 
manship. It represents a cold and 
impersonal approach. It arouses no 
interest in the prospect. By the same 
token if a real estate salesman, show- 
ing you through a new house, should 
earnestly remark, “A homeowner 
could be very happy in this dwell- 
ing,” you would justifiably assume 
that he didn’t know the first thing 
about selling. 

People do not identify themselves 
with labels. They do not respond to 
them. You don’t think of yourself 
as a “homeowner” or as a “mort- 
gagor”—or at least you do not warm 
up to a person who addresses you 
as such. Nor do I think of myself 
as an “insured.” I am not an “in- 
sured” at all. I am me. 

Thus, when an insurance agent 
persists in casting his prospect in a 
third-person role, he is probably 
wasting his breath. The prospect 
finds himself thinking, not of him- 
self and what insurance protection 
will do for him, but of a vague, 
hypothetical somebody who is called 
the “insured.” 

The reason an agent falls into the 
error of referring to a flesh-and- 
30 


blood person as the “insured” is also 
obvious. He is simply parroting a 
term that originated in the policy 
itself. The term is then passed down 
through channels, so to speak, When 
the district manager explains the pol- 
icy to the agent, he follows the policy 
language. He tells the agent that 
the “insured” can do this and the 
“insured” can do that. When the 
agent receives circular letters and 
bulletins from his home office, he 
again finds constant reference to the 
“insured.” Is it any wonder, then, 
that the term becomes deeply 
grooved in his thought processes ? 

The cure? Very simple. Start at 
the top, with the policy itself, and 
eliminate these impersonal terms all 
along the line. Change “insured” 
to “you.” Change “company” to 
“we” and “us.” Admonish your 
home office staff to use these per- 
sonal terms in their communications 
to the field. Do this, and you will 
find that your front-line agents will 
eventually change their thought pat- 
terns, too. 
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And while you're at it, by the way, 
it would be an excellent idea to 
eliminate the word “applicant” from 
the questions in your application 
form. You would be surprised to 
know how frequently your agents, 
after closing a sale, get out the ap- 
plication form, turn to their new 
client, and ask: “When was the 
applicant born?” . . . “Has the ap- 
plicant ever had any serious ill- 


ness?” . . . “Has the applicant ever 
had his application for insurance re- 
jected by another company ?” 

When this happens, as it some- 
times does, the warm, new relation- 
ship that has developed between 
agent and client suddenly becomes 
cold and impersonal. And here again 
the cure is simple. Eliminate the 
impersonal term “applicant” from 
the application form. Substitute the 
word “you.” Don't, in other words, 
prompt your agents to lapse into the 
use of third-person language. 

We have now described two de- 
vices—the use of shorter sentences 
and personal pronouns—that will 
make life insurance policies easier 
to read. So far we have crossed no 
dangerous legal bridges. Now, how- 
ever, it is time to pass along to what 
seems to be the toughest proposition 
of all: how to improve readability 
without upsetting the delicate legal 
balance of the policy. 

These articles are written for in- 
surance men, not lawyers. That’s 
why we have avoided legal tech- 
nicalities as much as possible. When 
you come right down to it, though, 
the problem of creating a readable 
policy is primarily a legal problem. 
Lawyers draft insurance policies. 
They have the final say-so on policy 
language. If a plain-English policy 
is ever to be created for an insurance 
company, it must be created with the 
blessings of the legal department. 

That means we must consider 
some basic legal concepts. If you 
don’t happen to be an attorney, 
however, don’t head for the nearest 
exit. We won’t get involved. Even 
a half-way conclusive answer to the 
question of whether you can create 
a readable policy without disturbing 
its legal effect would lead us into a 
labyrinth. We would have to dig 
into judicial interpretations, con- 
tracts, insurance law, etymology, and 
a number of related subjects. We 
have neither the space nor the aca- 
demic aptitude for that sort of in- 
vestigation. 

Besides, there is no way to prove 
our conviction that true readability 
will not breed loopholes. Only a 
court of law can say with any degree 
of finality whether one has succeeded 
in giving to a document the legal 
effect intended for it. You can spec- 
ulate about the results of a given 
provision in a contract; you can 
never be absolutely sure of them. 
Best’s Life News 
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Keep in mind, then, that we will 
niake no attempt to here exhaust all 
the legal ramifications of a readable 
policy. What we will do is briefly 
examine some of the legal obstacles 
which seemingly make readability 
impossible to attain. 


Precise Legal Language 


Words are a lawyer’s chief tools. 
They are his stock in trade. Take 
words away from a lawyer, and you 
destroy his livelihood. It is hardly 
surprising, then, that lawyers are 
acutely preoccupied with words and 
the power of words. 

The trouble is, we are often in- 
clined to attribute qualities to words 
they do not really possess. That is 
to say, we sometimes confuse a word 
itself—which is nothing more than a 
symbol—with the object or idea it 
is supposed to represent. Take the 
word tree as an example. That word 
is nothing more than a widely ac- 
cepted symbol, used by English- 
speaking people, to indicate a general 
form of plant life. But the word tree 
and the actual peach-bearing plant I 
have in my backyard are two entirely 
different things. One is an object 
you can touch, climb and remove 
fruit from. The other is simply a 
noise (when spoken) or a symbol 
(when written) that conveys a broad 
impression to other persons about 
the real object we have in mind. 

Of course, this tendency to confuse 
words with things ordinarily causes 
no trouble when the thing is a tan- 
gible object. The word tree is not 
the same thing as that particular 
plant in my backyard; however, if 
we occasionally confuse the two, no 
problem is created. But when you 
are working with abstract words and 
ideas (like those found in insurance 
policies), the confusion of words 
with the abstractions they describe 
can create all sorts of difficulties. 


Take the Word "Dad" 


We can best illustrate what we 
mean by all this by using an example 
completely outside the insurance 
field. Take the word Dad. That is 
an abstraction which describes, in 
its broadest sense, a male parent. 
Recently, Dad was the subject of an 
advertisement sponsored by the 
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A Plain-English Policy—Continued 


Tulsa Retail Trade Board in the 
local newspapers, about two weeks 
prior to Father’s Day. This is what 
the ad said: 


What Is A Dad? 


Between the enthusiasm of young manhood 
and the calm wisdom of old age we find a 
wonderful creature called a Dad. Dads come 
in assorted sizes, weights, shapes and colors, 
but all have the same creed: to fill every 
hour of every day with security and happi- 
ness for his family. 


Dads are found everywhere . . . at desks, 
on the battle fields, in stores, in the air, in 
the fields, in the laboratories. Mother and 
little children love them, teen-agers tolerate 
them, other adults respect them. 


Dads like ice cream, fishing, golf, baseball 
games, Mother, the kids, old clothes, a 
favorite cnair. They're not much for bridge, 


dress-up affairs, lawn mowing, odd jobs 
around the house. 
Nobody else is so early to rise . . . so late 


to retire. Nobody else gets so much pleasure 
out of seeing his family happy and content. 
When he comes home at night he can mend 
the shattered hope and dreams with a few 
loving words. You can get him out of the 
parlor for sis's special date, but not out of 
your heart and mind. He's your captor, 
your jailer, your boss, your true love. 


He is seldom given credit for the hours of 
labor, sacrifice and love he expends. But, 
once a year the world stops to say, “We 
love you Dad!"' We hope you'll join the 
world in honoring Your Dad with a word of 
love, a gesture of appreciation, a gift care- 
fully selected to please him on his special 
day. 


It would be interesting to know 
what sort of mental conflicts this 
advertisement sets up in the minds of 
the thousands of people who read it. 
Bill’s dad—the flesh-and-blood father 
who lives at his house—does not, 
for instance, like ice cream, fishing, 
golf or baseball games. He does 
enjoy mowing the lawn. Mary’s 
father likes bridge; he abhors old 
clothes. Frank’s dad—the real one, 
not the abstraction—is a ne’er do 
well who was drunk when last seen, 
which was four years ago. Bob’s 
dad is 97 years old and is passing 
away his last years in a rest home. 

All of these fathers, mind you, 
fall within the broad scope of the 
abstract word Dad. In the flesh, 
however, none of them remotely re- 
sembles the abstraction described by 
the Retail Trade Board. 

Mary understands the danger of 
confusing a word symbol with the 


eH Tulsa Tribune-World, issue of June 9, 


real object. She reads the ad, smiles, 
and promptly forgets it. But Bill is 
not so perceptive. After reading the 
advertisement he senses, somehow, 
that the man he calls Dad is, well— 
different. After all, his father does 
not like ice cream, fishing, golf, or 
baseball games. Dads like these 
things—or at least they are supposed 
to. Maybe his father is strange; 
perhaps there is something wrong 
with him. So, when the Old Man 
comes in from mowing the lawn (a 
task he has obviously enjoyed), Bill 
resentfully stalks out of the house 
and hurries off to the drugstore 
where he can reflect upon the cruel 
circumstances fate has thrust upon 
him. 

Do you think | am exaggerating ? 
Not on your life! People are for- 
ever getting themselves into tragic 
mental conflicts because they cannot 
square the abstract, as represented 
by a word, with the specific tangible 
they apply it to. 

There is nothing sacred about the 
symbols we call “words.” Before a 
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readable policy can emerge, how- 
ever, the men who draft it must ac- 
cept a new attitude concerning 
words. They must frankly admit 
that preciseness in legal writing is 
a myth; that to speak of “precise 
legal language” is the same as speak- 
ing of a “sound tax program” or a 
“balanced economy,” all of which 
terms suggest to the listener condi- 


tions which are impossible of attain- 
ment. They must recognize that 
words do not comprise a contract, 
but that they are simply symbols 
used to describe the contractual rel:.- 
tionship. 


What Are We to Use 


Well, then. If words are flabby 
and imperfect symbols, what are we 
to use in drafting insurance policies ? 
We must, of course, use words, 
They may be poor symbols, but they 
are the best we have. At the same 
time, we must remember that no 
one set of words has a monopoly on 
the expression of a given idea or 
provision. All ordinary life policies, 
for example, contain some sort of 
clause which allows the policyholder 
to obtain a cash loan on the security 
of the policy. How should that privi- 
lege be converted into words? There 
is an unlimited choice of word com- 
binations available. The orthodox 
insurance lawyer would probably 
begin by writing something like this: 

A cash loan may be obtained on this 
Policy, when in full force, subject to the 
terms and conditions stated herein, pro 
vided... 

Or, again: 


Provided this Policy is in full force, a cash 
loan may be obtained on the sole security 
of this policy, subject to the terms and con- 
ditions herein stated ... 


Or, again: 


Subject to the terms and conditions of this 
contract, a cash loan may be obtained on 
the sole security hereof; provided, 
over... 


how- 


These three examples, each con- 
taining slightly different word com- 
binations, all convey the same basic 
information about a preconceived 
condition, namely that under certain 
circumstances a policyholder can 
borrow money from the company, 
using the policy as security. And 
we have not even started to exhaust 
the word combinations available for 
the expression of this one idea. We 
could go on for page after page. For 
instance, we could get into language 
slightly less forbidding, without 
changing basic meaning, by writing: 

The Insured may obtain a cash loan on 
this policy when it is in full force. The loan 


however, will be subject to the following 
terms and conditions ... 


Or, if we had “personalized” the 
policy with an appropriate clause, 
we could improve it a little more 
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by substituting the word “you” for 
“The Insured.” 

What does all this prove? It 
proves that the apparent legal ob- 
stacles to a readable policy are not 
nearly so insurmountable as they at 
first seem. Once you recognize that 
literally hundreds of different word 
combinations may be safely used to 
express the same legal restriction or 
privilege, you have readability within 
your grasp. 

In 1940 the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois decided a case involving a $25,- 
000 life insurance policy.* Fraud was 
involved. The company, mistakenly 
believing that the original policy had 
been destroyed, issued a second one. 
Some assignments and a trust agree- 
ment entered the picture, but they 
are not pertinent here. What is 
pertinent is a statement the court 
made concerning the nature of a 
life insurance policy. In deciding 
whether an assignee of the original 
policy could collect on it—even 
though the company had already 
paid off on the duplicate that was 
issued—the court said in part; 

In deciding this case it is of first impor- 


tance that we avoid a certain fundamental 


confusion which seems to run through the 


record. We must not permit ourselves to 
confuse the contract of insurance with the 
policy, which is mere written evidence of the 
contract. The contract governs the rights 
of the parties and their liabilities to each 
other, and this must remain true whether 
that contract is evidenced by one or several 
instruments. 


The policy is not the contract. It 
is “mere written evidence of the 
contract.” That, perhaps is a split- 
ting-of-legal-hairs sort of distinction, 
hut an important one. Keeping in 
mind that the contract which exists 
between the company and the person 
whose life is insured is independent 
of the document that we call a “‘pol- 
icy,” it is much easier to proceed to 
write the policy as clearly and plainly 
as possible, 

Let’s put it another way : Suppose 
you represent a life insurance com- 
pany. It would be possible for me 
to enter a valid, enforceable life 
insurance contract with your com- 
pany without such a thing as a “pol- 
icy” ever coming into existence. We 
could manage this through an ex- 


*“Ommel v. Travelers Insurance Company, et 
al, Sup. Ct. of Illinois, 1940. 26 NE 2d 114. See 
also Hollin v. Essex Mutual Ben. Assn. of 
Newark, 96 A. 7 


(Continued on the next page) 
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completes Berkshire’s 





A&H Sales Kit 













With the introduction of Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed 
Renewable A&H to its Commercial A&H and Disability Life 

coverages ... Bershire completes its income replacement 

GA lines. These streamlined, saleable contracts are sure to make 

+o prospecting and selling more effective in this lucrative field. 


Accident & Sick benefit periods of 12-24-60-120 months 
© Lifetime Accident benefits available on all forms * Elim- 
ination Periods: Accident and Sickness, 7-14-30-60-90 days 
of th e new (accident benefits available without elimination period) * Special 
Features: Non-cancellable and gucranteed renewable to Age 65 

. Incontestable after 2 years... House confinement never 
fequired . . . Non-aggregate . . . Non-prorating * The Market 
. ++ Seven occupational classifications, but only 3 rate classes. 





coverage 


_ BERKSHIRE @ 


Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
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A Plain-English Policy—Continued 


change of letters or a series of memo- 
randum agreements. It is highly un- 
likely, of course, that we would ever 
try to work out a life insurance con- 
tract in this manner. It would be 
too much trouble. By using your 
policy form, which is a standard and 
concise type of memoranda, we could 
achieve the same end more con- 
veniently. In fact, that’s what a 
policy is—a convenient form that 
insurance companies have evolved 
(with an occasional assist from state 
legislatures) for setting forth the 
terms of a life insurance contract. 


Clearest Possible Language 


This being so, there is every rea- 
son for the reputable insurance firm 
to draft the policy in the clearest 
possible language. In the insurance 
relationship the company agrees to 
do certain things ; the insured agrees 
to do other things. The sole purpose 
of the policy is to spell out, in perma- 
nent form, just what these obliga- 
tions are. The choice of language 
for doing this job, as we have seen, 
is broad indeed. Why not, then, 
select the language that spells out 
the contract in a form which both 
parties can readily understand ? 

The evolutionary process of insur- 
ance policies has been one of ac- 
cretion. New companies have “bor- 
rowed” liberally from the policy lan- 
guage of existing firms, and have 
then added embellishments of their 


own. Seemingly, no one has paused 
along the way to ask: Do these poli- 
cies of ours express the real thoughts 
we wish to convey? Or are they 
merely copies of word symbols that 
other men have used to express 
somewhat the same thoughts ? 

When I compare the policy of one 
company with that of others, | am 
reminded of the restrictive notices 
you sometimes find printed—in 6 
point type—on the letterheads of 
many business firms. You have seen 
these notices: tightly worded state- 
ments announcing that prices are 
subject to change without notice, 
that delivery is contingent upon 
strikes, acts of God, and so on. All 
such restrictive statements I have 
seen on letterheads appear to have 
heen “borrowed.” They were not 
drafted with either the firm’s own 
operations, or the nature of its cor- 
respondents in mind. Rather, they 
seem to have been imprinted at the 
direction of some cautious official, 
who has come across an identical 
statement in another firm’s corre- 
spondence. 

We have said that the insurance 
language has developed through an 
evolutionary process; that it began 
as a simple ora! agreement and grew, 
like Topsy, to its present monstrous 
entanglement of word symbols and 
legalisms. If this be true, there is 
only one direction for it now to take. 
Since further complexity is seem- 
ingly impossible, the future trend 
must be toward a clearer, vital lan- 
guage. 

(To be Continued) 









“is a Long Time 


And the loss of major household 


support—forever—can cause turmoil that 


may disrupt lifelong plans. 


Your customers want a service that preserves 

financial stability of a household at such times. 

Old Republic’s new Critical Period plan guarantees 36 
months’ payments if the borrower dies, and 12 months’ 
payments in case of disabling accident or illness. 
Because of its low cost, absence of premium differential 
for age, lack of medical examination requirement and 


simplicity in handling, it’s good business for borrower 
and lender alike. No extra help is required. 


A letter, wire or phone call will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with full information. 
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NOW IN A NOVEL 


THE TONTINE POLICY, so much dis- 
cussed, so loved by those who bought 
it, so suspected by insurance author- 
ities, is now the basis of a novel. 
The Tontine, by Thomas B. Costain, 
published by Doubleday Co., New 
York, is a two-volume novel cover- 
ing several generations. The New 
York Times reviewer calls it “An 
honest book, a knowing book, a good 
one. 


CONSUMER ATTITUDES 


IN SELLING ITSELF as a savings me- 
dium, the U. S. Treasury Department 
seems to be far ahead of savings 
banks and life insurance, according 
to a University of Illinois study. 
Consumer attitudes toward savings, 
revealed in a survey of some 600 
families made by the university in 
Decatur, IIl., show that the public 
is more concerned with guaranteed 
return of principal invested than of 
the possible decline of purchasing 
power through inflation. Sixty per 
cent of the families considered safety 
of principal most important in in- 
vestment of savings. More than half 
(55 per cent) said government bonds 
were safest; only 7 per cent thought 
life insurance safest for savings. 
About one-third considered govern- 
ment bonds “best” for return—over 
real estate, savings banks, life insur- 
ance, and corporate securities. 

More than 15 per cent of the fam- 
ilies had no life insurance on any 
members of the family; another 7 
per cent had less than $1,000. Never- 
theless, 50 per cent of the families 
in the survey had $10,000 or more 
invested in life insurance. 


A NEW SLOGAN 


A SIMPLE STATEMENT which may 
easily become a new slogan for the 
entire life insurance business is the 
central theme of the new 1955-56 
Cooperative Advertising Program of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. Be- 
ginning in mid-October and extend 
ing into the spring of 1956, adver- 
tisements featuring the headline 
“When someone’s counting on you 

- vou can count on life insur- 
ance,” will appear in more than 500 
daily newspapers in 360 cities and in 
six national farm magazines, with a 
potential audience of more than 


53,000,000 Americans. 
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MODERN AIDS 
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WORLD GLOBE 


An attractive appointment to the hand- 
somely decorated office or reception room 
is this twelve inch world globe. The glossy 
black-ocean globe ball carries the latest 
world information, locates thousands of 
place names and is mounted on a gleam- 
ing chrome base. The pictorial mountain 
treatment depicts the world as it is, and 
not as a vast expanse of flat land and 
water. A variety of sizes have been de- 
signed by the Weber Costello Company. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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office efficiency 


VERTICAL VISIBLE FILING 


Vue-Fax Corporation has announced an 
entire new line of its vertical visible filing 
systems which it says overcome the previ- 
ous faults of this type of system that the 
cards would not stay seated in their respec- 
tive position and the indexing was unsatis- 
factcry. Eight years of research has re- 
sulted in new exclusive features which 
include; lucite roller bearings on each 
divisional guide to reduce friction and a 
special non-slip nylon velour finish base 
upon which the cards rest. Each card 
seats itself automatically on its own base 
and pivots on its own axis. Each row of 
cards is protected by a new plastic guide. 
A new indexing principle is said to make 
it the fastest filing system for ledger cards 
ever developed. 








AUTO-FOLD 


A new high-speed, low cost automatic 
folding machine developed by Martin-Yale, 
Inc. makes new economy in quantity 
mailings possible in offices of any size. 
Capable of producing the seven basic and 
most used business folds at the rate of 
more than 7,000 pieces per hour, the ma- 
chine will handle stock up to 9142" wide 
by 14” long. Completely portable and only 


slightly larger than a standard typewriter, 
it will quickly, efficiently and economically 
fold notices, reports, memos, statements, 
bulletins, advertising material, regular cor- 
respondence and many other pieces of 
mail common to the usual office. 


SPACE FINDER 


A new space and time saving shelf-type 
file with retractable doors which double as 
work shelves has been developed by Tab 
Products Company. It is said to combine 
the advantages of shelf filing with the 
protection of regular files. The space be- 
tween rows need only be 30” instead of 
the 54” to 60” usually required by cabinets 
and the shelves can be built higher since 
clerks can reach into shelves over their 
heads, but not into drawers of that height. 
The doors can be closed at night for dust 
or fire protection. As the files are welded 
units, they can be moved as easily as 
standard files. 


RAPID-SORT 


Operating from a standard typewriter 
keyboard, this high speed electronic medic 
sorter marketed by the Underwood Corpo- 
ration is capable of handling original 
forms in various weights and sizes. After 
glancing at the top copy to determine the 
alphabetical or numerical classification of 
the form, the operator depresses the proper 
typewriter key and the paper is whisked 
to its appropriate bin. The equipment is 
available in sizes ranging from an eleven 
bin model to as many as 51 bins. It accepts 
original forms measuring from 5¥2" to 812” 
long and from 2%" to 4%" wide. 
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Tips from 


Top Typists 


USAN IS A SECRETARY and she’s 
ee with her boss. She’s alert, 
courteous, and quietly — efficient. 
Most important, she types attractive 
business letters. Her correspondence 
comes alive. 


A Picture of You 


Flawlessly written, her letters cre- 
ate a neat crisp impression that 
reflects well on her boss, on herself 
and on her company. Susan is keenly 
aware of the fact that “there is a 
picture of you in every letter you 
write.” 

An excellent motto to bear in mind 
if your ambition is to advance in 
your job and speed the day when 
you will become a top level secretary. 
Remember, too, that speed and neat- 
ness in your work can be greatly 
improved by keeping your type- 
writer in excellent operating con- 
dition. 

Your machine is a faithful and 
willing servant that will do well by 
you in exchange for a daily measure 
of Tender Loving Care. Here are 
twenty tips from Underwood Cor- 
poration that will prove immensely 
rewarding in terms of easy opera- 
tion and letters that will set your 
boss to beaming : 


1. Three Minute Workout: At the 
start of each day, spend just three 
minutes sprucing up your typewriter. 
Wipe off all the exposed parts with 
a soft dry cloth. Get into the corners 
by using a long handled brush. Dust 
and dirt are real enemies of the long 
life of your typewriter. Clean the 
type and you'll have clean cut type 
characters and uniform impressions. 

Use a dry bristle brush for clean- 
ing type. To keep dust from falling 
into the mechanism, brush toward 
you. Make the Three Minute Work- 
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out a daily habit. It will prolong 
the life of your machine and give 
you continued top performance and 
finest quality work. 
2. A Pin will help: A pin may be 
used to clean the type, especially 
when the voids of certain letters 
clog with ink and dirt. 
3. Clean the Work Surface: Be a 
good housekeeper. Keep your desk 
and working area spic and span. If 
your typewriter is fastened down, 
place a piece of paper under it while 
cleaning. Then remove the paper 
with the refuse and wipe around the 
machine. 
4. Erasing: It’s only human to make 
an infrequent mistake. When eras- 
ing a letter or a word, always use 
a clean eraser and an eraser shield 
to prevent unsightly smears. (Keep 
a few extra shields close at hand in 
your desk.) Erase with a circular 
motion using light strokes after first 
moving the carriage to right or left 
so that erasures will not fall into the 
machine. 
5. Camouflage: White chalk or an 
aspirin tablet rubbed lightly over 
the erasure and then dusted off with 
a clean brush will disguise the cor- 
rected error. 
6. Keep Eraser Clean: A small piece 
of very fine sandpaper or an emery 
board will keep your eraser clean. 
7. Using the Tabulator: Super secre- 
taries know how to use the tabulator 
effectively. Properly set, the tabula- 
tor saves countless strokes of single 
spacing and provides a speedy typing 
short cut for statements, reports, 
paragraph indentations, subheadings 
and quoted material. A tabulator ad- 
justment pre-set for the compli- 
mentary close and the company name 
at the end of your letter will add up 
to a considerable time saving. 
(Continued on the next page) 











booklets 


P216——Guide to Postmark 
Advertising 


This is said to be the only available text 
on this advertisement medium which has 
more than trebled since the war and now 
carries ads on nine billion letters and pack- 
ages a year. A section which is particularly 
valuable gives art and layout tips to aid in 
preparing the ads plus advice on how to 
avoid having copy rejected as unsuitable 
for postal, political or other reasons. An- 
other suggestion picturing ten outstanding 
postmark advertisements may suggest designs 
or copy which can be adopted for use by 
other companies. 


P217—Catalog of Envelopes 


This catalog of the envelopes available 
from one manufacturer will prove useful in 
selecting the right envelope for a direct 
mail piece or for other uses. Illustrated are 
a wide variety of mailing and packaging 
devices, advertising self-mailers and multi- 
purpose mailers with the suggested uses and 
advantages of each. 


P218—Mr. Higby and the Gremlin 


The Gremlin in this case is the little man 
who causes people to fall on slippery floors 
and this booklet tells how to outwit him. It 
maintains that polished floors don't have to 
be slippery and tells how they can be given 
a gleaming finish without constituting a 
hazard to visitors and employees. The book- 
let points out the great economic and human 
loss from falls and, in a light vein explains 
one company's planned program of safety 
maintenance. The program is based on the 
premise that there is no such thing as a 
single cure-all product and that what may be 
right for one building may be unsuitable 
for the one next door. A number of case 
histories are given which demonstrate the 


results of the program over extended periods 
of time. 
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Tips from Top Typists—Continued 


8. In the Red: Many typists improve 
the appearance of certain letters by 
demonstrating to the boss how a 
word may be typed in red even 
though the typewriter is equipped 
with a black record ribbon. Simply 
slide a piece of red carbon paper 
between the ribbon and the letter. 
9. Carbon Copies: When inserting a 
number of sheets of paper you can 
be sure they go in evenly by fitting 
the leading edge into a folded length 
of paper or into the flap of an en- 
velope. Release the paper feed by 
using the release lever and insert the 
pack of paper behind the platen. 
Then return the release lever to its 
normal position. Take care when 
using carbons not to leave finger 
smudges on your letters. This can 
be prevented by holding the type- 
written sheets with the thumb and 
forefinger at the top left hand corner 
and neatly pulling the carbon paper 
away at the bottom. 

10. Protecting the Platen: You can 
save undue wear on the rubber 
platen of your typewriter and get 
better original and carbon impres- 
sions by putting a backing or second 
sheet at the bottom of the pack. 

11. "Shorty" Paragraphs: If your 
boss dictates a thumbnail letter of 
one or two brief paragraphs, use 
double spacing. A_ short single 
spaced letter is badly arranged, looks 
forlorn and is difficult to read. 

12. Triple Spacing: To provide 
plenty of room for your boss to write 
in corrections and afterthoughts on 
reports, speeches and the like, type 
the first draft using triple spacing. 
13. Adjusting the Margins: Remem- 
ber that generous side margins help 
to frame a good looking letter. In 
addition to eye appeal, the wide 
margin letter is easier to read. Guard 
against making the right margin 
wider than the left. If anything, it 
should be narrower. On the other 
hand, the bottom margin should be 
wider than the top. A letter looks 
well when it seems to rest comfort- 
ably on a cushion of white space. 
Correspondence that extends to the 
bottom of the page looks amateurish. 
14, The Missing Word: It’s not al- 
Ways necessary to retype an entire 
letter because of an omitted word. 
Often, in interoffice correspondence, 
it’s permissible to insert the missing 
word. To do this tidily, underscore 


the last letter preceding the omission, 
strike a diagonal in the next space 
and type the omitted word above, 
15. When Keys Jam: Be careful 
when your keys pile up. Separate 
them carefully, one at a time. Don't 
ever use force. If you do, you risk 
bending the typebars out of align- 
ment and ruining the appearance of 
your correspondence. 

16. Little Known Trick: Here’s a trick 
few secretaries know. When a letter 
has been omitted from a word, to 
make the correction first erase the 
whole word. Position the carriage 
so that the open space immediately 
following the last letter of the pre- 
ceding word is at the exact printing 
point. Hold down the space bar 
while you strike the first letter of 
the word. This will give you a par- 
tial space between the last word and 
the word you have erased. Release 
the space bar and depress it again 
while striking the second letter. Con- 
tinue this until all the characters 
have been typed in. 

17. For Quick Repeating: A fast 
easy way to repeat the same char- 
acter across the page—periods, 
asterisks or dashes—is to alternate 
using both hands instead of just 
one finger. Tap the key and space 
bar alternately. If you don’t want 
space between the characters, start 
over using the same key and space 
bar, but advance one space before 
starting. 

18. Removing the Paper: To remove 
paper from your typewriter, first 
release the paper release lever and 
raise the paper bail. Yanking the 
paper out doesn’t do the mechanism 
a bit of good. 

19. Under Cover: Always center the 
carriage and cover your typewriter 
at the end of the day and when not 
in use for an extended period. This 
keeps dust from settling in the 
mechanism and should be done 
whether the machine is in a drop 
center or in a slide drawer desk. 

20. Call an Expert: If your type- 
writer seems to be “acting up” and 
does not operate properly it’s time 
to call an expert serviceman. Don't, 
Underwood Corporation advises, let 
the “amateur office mechanic” go to 
work on it. The people who manu 
facture typewriters are might, 
proud of their product and will be 
only too happy to send around a 
factory trained serviceman to retur! 
it to perfect condition. 
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GUY FERGASON 


How to Improve Training Methods 


NSTEAD OF WRITING ABOUT im- 
- pare perhaps we should be 
directing our attention to instituting 
training programs. We say this in 
no critical vein, but we are of the 
opinion that insufficient attention has 
been given to the training problem. 
Training can be beamed at all levels 
of the organization from top to bot- 
tom. Perhaps, the training chart at 
the bottom of the page will help 
clarify the areas of our discussion : 


Clerical Positions 


Training at the routine clerical 
level is almost entirely beamed at 
teaching specific methods used by 
the company in order to increase and 
improve the efficiency of the em- 
ployee. Work habits are also 
stressed. 

We believe that part of the blame 
for poor work habits and poor at- 
titudes lies in management’s failure 


to clearly state its desires and ex- 
pectations in respect to the em- 
ployees’ conduct. Management has 
its opinions as to the type of conduct 
it desires—its anticipations and ideas 
of what constitutes a good service 
record are usually firmly established 
in its mind, but unless those ideas 
are translated into a tangible pro- 
gram for their attainment, how can 
a new employee respond favorably ? 

We usually consider it sufficient 
to inform a new employee that the 
office hours are from 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. with fifteen minute coffee 
breaks in the morning and afternoon 
and with forty-five minutes allowed 
for lunch, whereas we should vigor- 
ously sell the idea of punctuality and 
attendance—state our expectations 
as to productivity and explain how 
we expect to attain this “ideal con- 
dition” of responsiveness. Some 
companies use strict disciplinary 


measures which ailow for few if any 
exceptions to their rules—this is the 
least desirable method of attainment. 
Other companies use “the reward” 
theory for encouraging attendance, 
promptness and productivity. Sugar 
catches more flies than vinegar and 
rewards are more exciting than 
punishment. 

The training aspects of any plan, 
applicable at this level spring pri- 
marily from the use of manuals. The 
insurance industry has done a fine 
job in the development and use of 
manuals—it can do an even bigger 
job by studying each position and 
by reducing to writing, the proce- 
dures applicable to each position. 
Considerable time is saved when 
repetitious explanations are elimi- 
nated—considerably improved atti- 
tudes result from an exposure of 
rules, regulations, policies and bene- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Points of Emphasis 





Organization Echelon 


1. Routine clerical positions. 


2. Higher levels requiring 
job knowledge and skills. 


3. Jobs requiring some svu- 
pervisory skills. 


4. Supervisors and 
agers. 


- 


Top-management. 


in Training 


Methods and work habits 
are stressed, beamed at 
increased efficiency. 


Methods plus work simpli- 
fication and improvement 
beamed at job improve- 
ment. 


Work improvement and 
skill in human relations. 


Human relations; training; 
work production; planning 
and control. 


Administration; policy de- 
termination; coordination; 
public relations; and com- 
munications. 


Training Methods 


On the job training by an- 
other incumbent and super- 
visor. 


Conference methods of dis- 
cussion of work simplifica- 
tion plus some technical 
presentation. 


Conference discussion plus 
on-the-job training super- 
visory skills. 


Conference training; di- 
rected training by top- 
management. 


Discussion groups; partici- 
pation in community and 
civic activities to broaden 
scope. 


Training Aids 


Manuals 
Work samples 


Manuals; textbooks; films: 
other visual aids. 


Manuals; films; case stud- 
ies; textbooks. 


College courses beamed at 
management training. 


Special top level courses 
using case study methods 
taught by outside consult- 
ants. 
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Mr. Harry W. ALEXANDER, founder of 
the Harry W. Alexander Organization, 
business consultants, New York City. 


“Quality doesn’t cost — it pays. 
Superior products and services 
return benefits far exceeding 
slight differences—if any—in ini- 
tial costs.” 


FOR EXAMPLE: Your business sta- 
tionery. Surveys by the National 
Stationers’ and Office Equipment Asso- 
ciation show that the paper constituting 
the average letterhead, envelope and file 
copy costs Jess than a postage stamp. 
This microscopic cost rises /ess than 1% 
of total correspondence costs when you 
entrust your letters—your personal 
representatives—to the highest-quality, 
most impressive, rag-content letter 
paper obtainable: ADVANCE BOND. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE: Your business 
records. Record paper averages but 1% 
of total accounting costs. This minute 
cost increases Jess than 1% when you 
select the most durable, permanent 
record paper made: L. L. BROWN’s 
LINEN LEDGER. 


Thus at practically no extra cost, you 
can be sure of prestige-enhancing sta- 
tionery and dependable records regard- 
less of time and hard use. These p/us 
values have characterized L. L. Brown 
papers for 106 years. 


Your regular supplier of stationery and 
records is well versed in the various 
L. L. Brown papers. He will gladly 
recommend those best suited to your 
particular requirements. L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 


L.L. BROWN 


(z| LETTER & RECORD 


PAPERS 


*“*SO MUCH extra value 
FOR SO LITTLE extra cost’’ 


Since 1849 












Improve Training Methods—Cont'd. 


fits. The manual should include 
work samples—i.e., forms properly 
filled in showing the data to be 
inserted, its source, care in posting 
and other key points in the proce- 
dures. 

The satisfactory results that can 
be expected from the use of manuals, 
naturally is made on the assumption 
that improvement in methods follows 
a study and analysis of the methods, 
prior to their standardization in a 
manual. 


Higher Level Positions 


At the higher levels, pre-ermploy- 
ment training in the form of educa- 
tion plays an important part in the 
extent of training. Training is 
directed toward specific skills and 
their application as required by a 
company, whereas education is di- 
rected toward mental development, 
which may include acquired knowl- 
edge in a field (accounting, law, 
engineering, finance, sales, person- 
nel, insurance, real estate, etc.) or it 
may contemplate the building of a 
foundation upon which industry de- 
velops its own structure. 

The conference method of training 
is a popular means of training for 
higher level clerical positions and 
supervisory type of work. Discus- 
sion, directed toward sound conclu- 
sions, provides an adequate means 
of broadening the base of experience. 

Usually the discussion groups are 
small—not over twenty-five persons 
with fifteen to twenty being prefer- 
able. These groups work in an in- 
formal atmosphere, around the table, 
led by a person within the company 
who is familiar with the subject 
material being discussed. 

Conferences train by inductive 
reasoning and discussion in which 
the group benefits by the experience 
of others—the comprehension of the 
group is increased by an exchange of 
ideas, directed toward an acceptable 
conclusion. Classroom training is 
conductive in that the group is ex- 
posed to the presentation of specific 
data and information. Classes are 
explanatory, whereas conferences are 
exploratory. 

Supervisory training is almost ex- 
clusively beamed at the problems of 
human relations—i.e., how to handle 
employees and to satisfactorily in- 
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spire them to a higher level of ef- 
ficiency. Subjects which ordinarily 
are discussed by supervisory per. 
sonnel include handling grievances, 
excessive tardiness and absenteeism, 
disciplinary problems, upgrading, 
training new employees, production 
planning and work production, ete, 

Whereas conference training in 
increasing job skills is best handled 
by an “insider,” conference training 
in supervisory skills is best handled 
by an “outsider” who has had ex. 
perience in conference work. Al 
supervisory training must be con- 
ducted within the policy framework 
of a company. It would be pointless. 
for example, to discuss merit rating 
and how to evaluate the employees’ 
service values if the company man- 
agement was opposed to and refused 
to install a formal rating program. 
Upgrading and the development oj 
promotional material (employees ) is 
pointless as a subject for discussion 
if management is committed to a pol- 
icy of organizational development by 
outside hiring. 


Increase in Efficiency 


The whole concept of training 
from bottom to top is the increase in 
efficiency whether it be in job skills 
or human skills by a planned ap- 
proach with the willingness to re- 
ward those who are favorably in- 
fluenced by the training. Any time, 
for whatever cause, an employee im- 
proves his level of application to his 
job, and this improvement is sus- 
tained, a recognition of the improve- 
ment is required. Training, there- 
fore, is the means of facilitating im- 
provement, but because the training 
is offered by management (and the 
company) there are many who be- 
lieve that no reward is required. 
Follow this reasoning to a conclu- 
sion, please, and it must result in 
the employee seeking employment 
elsewhere, after receiving the bene- 
fits of training. 

There is one big difference lhe- 
tween training at the top-manage- 
ment level and training at the super- 
visory level. This difference lies in 
the group which each must direct. 
Top-management, for example, <i- 
rects subordinate management coni- 
posed of individuals who know ani 
respect authority and who are sutl'- 
ciently ambitious so that their r 
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sponses to direction are favorable; 
hence, top-management finds a mini- 
mum obstacle in its supervisory 
functions. The supervisors, on the 
other hand, supervise non-super- 
visory personnel, a group which will 
vary in comprehension, ambition, 
motivation and attitude. The super- 
visory, therefore, must be more 
skilled in handling human relations 
problems than top-management. In 
our not so humble opinion, that is 
the reason why supervisory training 
is so important. Supervisory train- 
ing much achieve and maintain a 
happy balance between productivity 
and human relations with the em- 
phasis that productivity comes from 
the correct motivation and direction 
of human beings. 

Training as applied to top-man- 
agement must be subtle because 
teaching success to one who has 
succeeded poses some problems. 
Top-management is primarily in- 
volved in policy determination, co- 
ordination of the organization's 
activities, public relations, admin- 
istrative problems, communications 
and in many instances business pro- 
curement in personalized areas. 

Training, in consequence, must be 
beamed at the tangibles (communi- 
cations, for example) as well as the 
intangibles (policy determination is 
a good example because the effects 
of policies may be such that there is 
no direct relationship between cause 
and effect of policies). Management 
won't stand still for classroom pres- 
entations and training except by 
those who have demonstrated a skill 
equal to or greater than their own, 

Case study methods have been 
effectively used at the graduate level 
for application to top-management 
problems. Usually these cases re- 
quire analysis, but seldom do they 
include specific solutions. Each in 
the discussion class personalizes the 
case in light of his own experience 
and temperament with some mod- 
ification arising from discussion and 
the ideas of his peers. 

Most training courses for top- 
management are directed toward im- 
proving management’s effectiveness 
by developing a greater perspective 
into the many facets of their prob- 
lems with the improvement of their 
ppreciation for communication, del- 
egation and the lines of organization 
control. 
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America’s most popular desk pen. Pen 
always ready to write a full page or more 
because it refills itself instantly every time 
you return it to the socket in the modern 
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Yes, this is insurance “arithmetic” of one type. 
It is a typical formula for processing cash sur- 
render values—electronically! Today, by IBM 
electronic data processing machines, this and 
many other insurance problems are being han- 
dled with greater speed and accuracy than ever 
before possible! 


Insurance formulas like this bear directly on 
another kind of arithmetic . . . figuring the cost 
of processing your insurance data. With IBM 
electronic equipment you'll cut those costs. You'll 
save days and even weeks in the processing of 
policy values, policy reserves, figuring agents’ 
commissions, preparation of mortgage tables, 


INSURANCE 





ARITHMETIC 


computation of dividends . . . any of the now 
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time-consuming and costly data processing jobs. | 


Now, you can simplify your transition to IBM 
electronics. IBM punched card data processing 
machines can serve as the logical stepping stone. 
You'll realize a gradual growth in efficiency 
while steadily building toward the full and re- 
warding efficiencies of IBM electronics. For 
complete inférmation, contact your local IBM 
representative, or write: LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT, International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SING INDEPENDENT FILES, for 

premium billing, one for detail 
records and one for control purposes, 
the amount to be billed is verified. 
No checking of the individual pre- 
mium notices is required. The detail 
records, when listed, prior to billing, 
give the total amount of premiums 
to be billed. These amounts are com- 
pared with the control totals which 
have been arrived at independently. 
If any difference occurs, the detail 
file gives no specific clue as to where 
the difference is or how it came 
about; it is the control record, fur- 
nishing as it does a history of 
changes in the file, that makes the 
balancing and checking operation 
possible. This, very briefly, tells 
how a check of the dollar amount 
is obtained. 


File Closing 


Nothing is more inefficient or 
tends more to destroy confidence 
in a “control” than to find, after 
laborious checking, that the detail 
total was correct in the first place 
and that the error took place in the 
control operation. The effectiveness, 
if not the complete success or failure 
of a control operation of this type, 
leans very heavily upon the accept- 
ance by all concerned of the “‘file 
closing” principle ; when our closing 
work has been completed, each file 
drawer is prominently labeled with 
a red tag that says “closed” in large 
block letters. Nothing is taken from 
or added to these drawers until the 
billing cycle for that particular file 
is completed and the cards released 
by the tabulating division. 
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The educating process begins with 
getting across the idea that when a 
file is “closed” we mean it, literally. 
Each month, in anticipation of the 
billing cycle, every department af- 
fected is furnished with a schedule 
that spells out the closing require- 
ments. The complete schedule is 
worked out a year in advance and 
distributed on the first of the year 
but it pays to send a monthly re- 
minder to the individuals responsible 
for the operation that is being con- 
trolled. For example: 

Billing schedule for month: ——-— 





Policy Loan, New Issue, Cancella- 
tion, and changes close with work 
sheets for: 
Record dividend and interest on 
change document from first of month 
to: 
Begin journaling dividends after 
3:00 p.m. on: 
Files close for billing 4:20 p.m. : 




















Files open 4:20 p.m. : ———————— 





Centralized Control 


Preceding a detailed explanation 
of billing controls, it is necessary to 
consider the general control features 
of our punched card methods. The 
responsibility for the over-all control 
plan rests with a centralized control 
unit. Because of this some of the 
control operations carried on as a 
part of our premium controls are 
performed for the purpose of tying 
in with other control features and 
may not relate strictly to the control 
of billed premiums. 

Three types of controls are applied 
to our punched card files: First, an 
independent control over each indi- 


Dollar Controls 


vidual file; second, each file acts as 
an additional control over at least 
one other file; and third, we secure 
an accounting control through hav- 
ing such files as policy loans and 
dividends serve as a detail ledger 
supporting the general ledger ac- 
counts. 

A. Control of individual files. In 
originally setting up a control file 
we first prepare detail cards for each 
policy and prove them against the 
original record. After the filing 
order is established, and the cards 
are grouped accordingly, the detail 
cards are totaled for each group in 
respect to the control factors, which 
may be number, amount, and pre- 
mium. Control (or summary ) cards 
are prepared for these total groups 
using for the control file the same 
card as used for the detail file, ex- 
cept for a different corner cut. We 
have now established a detail file and 
a control file in agreement in respect 
to number of policies, amount of 
insurance, and premiums. 

On all new paid-for policies, cards 
are placed in the detail file and du- 
plicate cards (with opposite corner 
cut) are placed in the control file. 
When a cancellation takes place, the 
detail file card is removed, is punched 
to subtract and is refiled in the con- 
trol file. When a change is made, 
the detail file card is removed, is 
punched to subtract, and is refiled 
in the control file; new cards con- 
taining the new data are prepared, 
one for the detail file, and one for 
the control file. 


Any tabulation of the detail and 
control files should find them in 
agreement. If any section of the de- 
tail file is found not to agree with its 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dollar Controls—Continued 


control file, the detail list of control 
cards would be checked against the 
previous listing of the detailed file, 
and the error found. The control 
file, then, reflects all changes, and 
periodic proof is made with the de- 
tail file. 

B. Control of files against each 
other. Each file, with the exception 
of the loan card file and the statistical 
card file, is under the control of some 
other file. Filing arrangements and 
control totals have been established 
to facilitate this checking between 
files. 

C. Accounting controls. The con- 
trol of individual files, as explained 
above, makes it evident that a file 
which is under its own control may 
be controlled also by any other rec- 
ord. The policy loan card file is, in 
effect, a detail ledger, as well as 
serving a billing function for the col- 
lection of interest. This file is con- 
trolled by the general ledger, and 
monthly proof is secured through the 
control card file which reflects all 
changes, just as the ledger entries 
have reflected the changes made 
through the medium of loan 
vouchers. 

The accumulative dividend cards, 
likewise, become a detail ledger 
controlled by the general ledger ac- 
count for dividends left on deposit 
with the company. Monthly proof 
is secured by comparing the changes 
reflected in the control card file with 
the changes reflected in the journal 
entries which have been prepared 
as a result of the dividend voucher 
summaries. 

Outstanding premium and loan in- 
terest totals as billed are changed to 
the agencies and credits are made 
from the agency report, change, and 
cancellation summaries. The “out- 
standing” file, represented by the 
audit cards is checked periodically 
with the control account by agencies. 

Premium billing operations begin 
approximately one month before the 
premium notices for that anniversary 
are to be mailed. All files connected 
with the process are closed on a 
pre-scheduled date ; the billing cycle 
takes nine working days. All pre- 
mium notices for a month are pre- 
pared at one time (about 50,000). 
A master file of premiums is main- 
tained, filed by how paid, first cal- 
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endar billing month (‘22” break- 
down), branch office and policy 
number. At the start of the billing 
operation this file is reproduced, 
producing a current billing card 
called the “audit” card. This card 
contains commission as well as pre- 
mium factors and is later used to 
audit daily reports, distribute pre- 
miums for the general ledger, for 
commission statements and agency 
department studies. 

These cards are merged with the 
policy loan interest and reduce pre- 
mium dividend cards and the amount 
of interest and/or reduce premium 
dividend is transferred to the “audit” 
card. These factors are cross-footed 
arriving at a net amount due. The 
loan and dividend cards are broken 
out and we then have in our “audit” 
card all of the billing factors needed. 
These cards are listed by “how paid” 
groups with subtotals by agency. 
Summary cards are cut and are later 
iisted—-this list being a convenient 
one for checking the totals of the 
hills as they come off the tabulator. 
The listing of the detail cards, in 
addition to providing a history of 
“ach notice prepared, is used as a 
control checking aid and will be 
mentioned. later. 

The “audit” cards are then merged 
with the name and address cards 
(and when present, with an accu- 
mulative dividend card, as we also 
show dividend accumulations in de- 
tail on the premium notice) and the 
premium notice is written on a type 
407 tabulator. Each “how paid” 
group is run separately by branch 
office and at the end of each break 
totals are taken of premium, inter- 
est, R.P. dividends, and net amount 
due (also accumulative dividend 
total). These totals are checked to 
predetermined control totals proving 
the correctness of our notices, 

After being reproduced, the mas- 
ter card file is listed by “how paid” 
with progressive totals by branch 
office. A selective listing is made 
simultaneously setting off to one side 
the detail and totals of the anniver- 
sary month. This list is turned over 
to the control group and the master 
cards are returned to file. The de- 
tail listing of the ‘‘audit” cards is 
likewise turned over to the control 
group. 

In the meantime, the control 
group has made a detail listing of all 


changes that have taken place in 
the past year on the anniversar) 
month being billed and these change: 
are reflected in the control balance: 
figures, The control totals are now 
up to date with the totals shown on 
the two detail listings mentioned 
above and we are in a position to 
compare them and reconcile any dif- 
ferences. The error is found by 
checking the changes appearing in 
the new control listing vs. the pre- 
vious year’s detail listing. 

The merging of the name and 
audit cards during the premium bill- 
ing operation provides a helpful aid 
in control checking. Any unmatched 
cards are investigated at the time 
and often bring to light differences 
that, while they would be located 
later in the control checking opera- 
tion, are much more easily identified 
since the exact policy number is at 
hand. 

At the end of the year the deferred 
premium totals are obtained directly 
from the control balance card fig- 
ures ; the months affected are simply 
multiplied by the number of pay- 
ments deferred. This gives us im- 
mediately a controlled balancing 
figure against which to check the 
breakdown (insurance and annuity ; 
new and renewal) which is obtained 
from our detail master file. 

Since we are comparing the dollar 
control technique with the checking 
of individual premium notices to 
some other type of record the ques- 
tion at this point is: how long does 
our method take? The actual check- 
ing of the detail lists to the control 
figures varies from three days on a 
“good” to five days on a “bad” 
month. This is one person's time. 
Preparation of the control records 
takes one person one day plus one- 
half day machine time. Obviously, 
our new issue punching and our 
change operation punching is com- 
plicated by the fact that in many 
instances we produce two cards— 
one for the detail file and one for 
the control file. This procedure is 
so integrated with our other opera- 
tions that it is difficult to attach a 
time label. I would estimate, how- 
ever, that the time required for this 
purpose would not exceed two days 
per month.. The master detail list- 
ing requires two days. The over-all 
extra time, then, comes to approxi- 
mately ten days for one person, 
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Here’s the way you can save up to 50% of the time and 
space required for keeping insurance records. Examine 
your present operation ... for time wasted walking... 
opening and closing drawers... carrying heavy containers. 
Now ... compare these conditions with operations pro- 
vided by Diebold motorized STANDARD and SUPER 
Elevator Files. Operators remain seated, and at the touch 
of a button, records are brought to their fingertips with- 
in 3 seconds! 
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For economical maintenance of policy ... premium... 
agency ...claim and investment records, you can’t afford 
to overlook the savings effected by motorized Elevator 





Files. In addition, Elevator Files improve record controls 
and eliminate “slow-downs” caused by operator fatigue. 
Unit capacities range from 16,000 to 300,000, depending 
upon record sizes (including MIB records). 
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TERMINAL DIGIT INDEXING 
INTEREST IN TERMINAL DIGIT in- 
dexing has been expressed in many 
quarters during recent months, par- 
ticularly in the insurance field. It 
is supplanting the old numeric sys- 
tem in which only the end of the 
file was open, because papers were 
filed in strict numeric sequence. In 
terminal digit indexing, a series of 
six numbers is arranged in groups 
of two, like this: 12-34-56. 

Each of the three groups corre- 
sponds to three main divisions of the 
filing system when read from right 
to left. The first is the primary 
group guide number, The second is 
that of a secondary group guide 
card in the body of the file, while 
the third is that of a particular 
folder. This enables the whole filing 
system to be in use. Gaps in the 
numbering sequence do not affect 
the system. The system will encom- 
pass a million folders. 

Now William A. Force & Com- 
pany, Inc., has announced an auto- 
matic hand numbering machine to 
meet the growing need of terminal 
digit indexing systems. The special 
machine will index papers with the 
proper break between characters re- 
quired for terminal digit indexing. 
It may be used for numbering in a 
fixed sequence, either consecutive 
for single sheets or in duplicate for 
double sheets. When variable index- 
ing is needed, the same assembly can 
be supplied in another model. 

The new machines are specially 
assembled to order, but the company 
reports that prompt deliveries are 
being made. Terminal digit index- 
ing machines are also available for 
use on printing presses, both flat 
bed and rotary, to number forms as 
they are printed. 
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TAPE STORAGE 


A UNIQUE FOLDER combining a card 
record and means for suitably stor- 
ing several pieces of integrated 


data processing tape has _ been 
created by Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc. These IDP tape 


storage and record cards are suit- 
able for carrying many feet of five 
to nine channel tape in one or 
several pieces. Though designed 
primarily for housing in Simpla- 
wheel, Wheeldex or Simplafind 
mechanized card files, the cards may 
also be used in ordinary drawers or 
other types of equipment and pro- 
vide one good solution to the prob- 
lem of handling short lengths of tape 
created by IDP installations. 

These special cards have been 
thoroughly tested and well received 
by persons installing or contemplat- 
ing IDP systems and familiar with 
the necessary requirements. 





DESK-TOP MICROFILMER 


LOWER COST MICROFILMING for a 
wide variety of business documents, 
ranging from file cards to large 
ledger forms, is possible with the 
new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
made by the Recordak Corp., a 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

Greater economy in microfilming 
operations, regardless of daily 
volume, is attributed to a choice of 
three reduction ratios in the “Re- 
liant.”” Lenses can be simply inter- 
changed to provide 40 to 1, 32 to 1, 
and 24 to 1 reductions. 

Three methods of microfilming 
may be used to further assure great- 
est film economy. With the Duplex 
Method, the fronts and backs of 
documents are photographed simul- 
taneously side by side on the film. 
With the Duo Method, the fronts 
of documents are photographed 


down one half the film width, then 
up the other half. With the Stand- 
ard Method, the fronts of documents 
are photographed across the full 
film width. Up to 29,000 smalle: 
items, such as reference cards and 
bank checks, can be recorded on a 
100-foot roll of 16mm film. 

An automatic feeder offers speeds 
of over 400 items a minute. It keeps 
overhead costs to a minimum in 
large-volume operations. New de- 
sign features in this precision-built 
feeder prevent “double-feeding” of 
documents and assure “‘errorless” 
microfilming over long periods of 
operation, 

The film unit in the Reliant Micro- 
filmer will accept two rolls of film, 
automatically duplicating on a 
second roll of film every document 
photographed. The extra roll may 
be vault stored off the premises as 
extra protection of important 
corporate records or used as an 
extra reference source elsewhere in 
the company. 

The Reliant Microfilmer will ac- 
cept documents up to twelve inches 
wide, recording eleven inches of 
printed matter on the film. Length 
of document is unlimited so that 
large accounting forms and long add- 
ing machine tapes can be photo- 
graphed if desired. 

Eye-level controls contribute to 
the operating convenience of the Re- 
liant Microfilmer. Documents are 
neatly stacked in original sequence 
in a stacking tray within finger-tip 
reach. Just above the stacking tray 
is the film unit, while electric 
counter, film-winding handle, and 
film-footage indicator are right be- 
fore the operator’s eyes. 

A new endorser-canceller is offered 
as one of the accessories with the 
Reliant Microfilmer. Checks can be 
endorsed as they leave the machine, 
eliminating the costly, time-consum- 
ing job in banks, and in business 
organizations for the preparation of 
bank deposits. The die can be 
changed in a few minutes, making 
the endorser function as a canceller 
for bank bookkeeping departments. 

Compact in design and contained 
in a rugged steel cabinet of two-tone 
gray to blend with modern office 
decor, the Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer may be used on the desk top 
or a small typewriter table, or on a 
specially designed stand. 
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Remington. FRand. 
BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater Profits 
Through Lower Costs 
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Shelf Filing Saves over 
50% in Costs, Space, Time 


Many Insurance Companies are 
increasing filing efficiency and 
© making substantial money, space 

and time savings with shelf fil- 
® ing. 

In an address to insurance 
men, an executive of a prominent 
New England Insurance Com- 
pany said: 

“Open-shelf filing has been used 
| by our company since 1939. The 
cost of our open-shelf files is ap- 
= proximately 50% of the cost of 
file cabinets on a per filing inch 
basis. We have not had one penny 
of upkeep cost since their instal- 
lation.” 
“We have realized a gain of 58% 
in filing inches over our previous 
seven-drawer file cabinets.” 
“From the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, there is no comparison 
between filing folders on shelves 
and filing folders in cabinets. 
When we originally studied this 
problem we found that pulling 
folders from the shelves was 
53% faster and is strictly a one- 
hand operation.” 

















...that Prints 


The new Model 99 printing calcu- 
lator is the ideal solution to 
faster insurance figuring prob- 
lems. It automatically multiplies, 
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Shelf filing may be the answer 
to your overcrowded, ever- 
expanding files. For details, circle 
LB626 on the coupon. 


NOW—At Last, A Fully Automatic Calculator 


divides, adds and subtracts 
amounts up to one-hundred tril- 
lion. Every calculation is printed 
and proved on easy-to-read 
Simpla-tape which totals and 
sub-totals in red. 

When figuring cancellations, 
policy loans, endorsements, you 
do each problem only once...the 
proof is on the printed tape! — 
evidence of accuracy for every 
step of the problem. You can clip 
the printed tape to work sheets 
or reports as a permanent record. 

For complete details on the 
Model 99 calculator, circle C669 
on the coupon. 


Kardex Insurance Bookfold.. . 
Ideal for Organizing, Analyzing 
and Presenting Estate Data 


The Kardex Insurance Estate 
Analysis bookfold enables life in- 
surance agents to give valuable 
service to important prospects. 
It gives the prospect a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial 
plan in clear, understandable 
form. 

On the right hand side, in visi- 
ble Kardex pockets, the pros- 
pect’s present policies are 
analyzed individually and in 
summary. A quick glance shows 
him his current position on pre- 
miums, retirement values and 
cash values. Real estate, and 
stocks and bonds may be listed 
also. “Estate Graph and Sum- 
mary Benefit’’ cards reveal in 
chart form the contrast between 
present coverage and that pro- 
posed. 

The left side holds detailed 
recommendations. Dramatizes 





visually for the prospect why he 
needs more coverage. 

Kardex Insurance bookfolds 
are attractively bound in miorocco 
grain imitation leather. 

Circle KD152 on the coupon 
for further details. 


Remington. FRand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2182, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I’d like to have the literature circled. 
LB626 KD152 C669 
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A typist wires a control panel which she will install in the IBM 
Electric Wordwriter, an experimental device announced by the 
Electric Typewriter Division of International Business Machines Corp. 
The device is capable of typing any one of forty-two eighteen 
character words or phrases at a single typing stroke. It operates 
at speeds of more than one hundred and fifty words a minute. The 
secret of the machine is the memory-control panel, such as the one 
being wired above. The panel, which controls the Wordwriter's 
operation, is placed in the ''brain" of the machine located in the 
drawer of the desk. The panel is easily wired by the typist to store 
stock phrases and items that recur in her daily typing routine. The 
typewriter may be used as a standard IBM electric typewriter, but 
slight pressure on foot pedal under desk converts it to Wordwriter. 





ATTRACTIVE, LEGIBLE, 
EASY-TO-USE 


Ca MMBERED— 


ELIMINATE 
PROPERTY CONTROL 


Headaches! 


There is a remedy, a sure’ cure, for property control 
headaches caused by inadequately “tagged” iture, 
fixtures and equipment. Identify with Serially Num- 
bered “AUTOGRAPHS.” They're attractive! They’re 
legible! They're easy to use! They stay on the job for 
life on almost any clean surface ...on crackle finish, 
too. To apply, simply brush solvent on the adhesive 
backing and press into place. Serially Number 
“AUTOGRAPHS” can’t mar fine finishes or damage 
precision equipment. Mount them proudly “out-front” 
where they can prove their effectiveness. Try this 
tested remedy for property control headaches! 


The Teaclemerh of Prfect praperty control / 
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WRITE TODAY 


on your business letterhead for 
“try before you buy” samples. 
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ordwriter 


THE ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION of International 
Business Machines Corp. has announced the develop- 
ment of the IBM Electric Wordwriter, an experimental 
device which can print, at the touch of a single key 
button, any one of forty-two eighteen character words 
or phrases at a rate of more than one hundred and fifty 
words a minute. The new machine can automatically 
capitalize and hyphenate words whenever necessary, 

The new machine, for which there are no present 
marketing plans, was developed by R. R. Seeber, Jr., 
senior staff member of IBM’s pure science department 
at the Watson Scientific Computing Laboratories at 
Columbia University. 

The development model is a standard IBM electric 
typewriter set in a center-well desk. Connected to it 
and out of sight in the lefthand drawer, is a memory 
system set up in a control panel. The typewriter retains 
all its normal functions and can be used as a standard 
electric typewriter for routine work. A slight pressure 
on a foot switch operates like a shift and converts it 
into the Wordwriter. 

The IBM Wordwriter gives typists and secretaries a 
chance to take advantage of stock phrases and _ job- 
jargon that occur in their work, for it is the typist 
herself who decides what is to be stored in the memory 
unit and who can easily wire her wishes into the flexible 
control panel, thereby fitting her Wordwriter to her 
individual job. The task of memorizing the code is easy 
because the typist sets up the coding system herself, 
choosing which letter key shall represent a word or 
entire phrase. This also adds another field to her job 
in which to express her creative imagination and reduces 
the possibility of typing errors. 

Two of the Wordwriter’s most fascinating features 
are conditional hyphenation and optional capitalization. 
In conditional hyphenation, the typist is relieved of 
having to think of the automatically written word's 
position in the line. If the word “appreciate,” for ex- 
ample, is written automatically at the left-hand side or 
in the middle of the line, hyphenation is disregarded and 
the word spelled out completely. But should it come at 
the end of the line, conditional hyphenation takes over, 
automatically breaking the word in the right place and 
completing it on the next line. 

Optional capitalization works with such phrases as 
“thank you for” which might occur either at the begin- 
ning of a sentence where it requires an initial capital or 
later on where it is spelled entirely in small letters. By 
means of the optional capitalization feature the operator 
can produce a capital letter or not, depending on the 
placement of the phrase. 

Since forty-two words or phrases, each of which may 
be as long as eighteen characters, can easily be put into 
the memory unit, the typist obtains the psychological 
lift of a “rest period” during otherwise routine portions 
of her work. And she can master the mechanism after 
a very short period of instruction. 

Even the everyday business letter shows the machine's 
versatility and practicality. By pressing down the Wor- 
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writer switch and touching the appropriate key, the date 
fine, which can be changed by a flick of a button, is 
typed in its proper place and the carriage returned to the 
left-hand margin where the name and address are typed 
in by the typist. Then the salutation “Dear Mr.” is 
automatically written and the addressee’s name put in 
by the typist. In the body of the letter standard phrase- 
ology such as “in accordance with,” “thank you for” 
and similar phrases are typed at the touch of the ap- 
propriate key, which, in the case of “thank you for” 
may be the “t” key. The flexibility of the Wordwriter 
is apparent here because any typewriter key letter could 
have been chosen beforehand to call the phrase from the 
memory unit. 

At the complimentary closing of the letter, the Word- 
writer does some of its fastest, cleverest work. Touch- 
ing the proper key for the closing, the operator can sit 
back and watch. The machine returns to the left-hand 
margin, spaces down two spaces, tabulates to the proper 
place on the page and types in the letter writer’s name, 
moves the paper up, types in his title, moves the 
paper up again and types the name of his department. 
Then, a stickler for perfection, the Wordwriter’s mem- 
ory unit returns the carriage to the left-hand margin and 
types the initials of the signer and the typist. While the 
memory unit is doing this, the typist may prepare for 
her next letter. 

Increased efficiency without strain on the typist pro- 
vided by the Wordwriter makes possible its application 
to fields with a special, constantly-recurring vocabulary, 
such as psychology, medicine, law, engineering, letters 
of credit, invoicing and order writing. 


Ideal Business Gifts 


STATISTICS COMPILED FROM RECORDS of what people 
pick for their own gifts prove that many businessmen 
have been on the wrong track in their gift giving. 

The records used in the study were taken from the 
files of the Certif-A-Gift Company. This company 
operates a gift service for executives that permits the 
gift recipient to select his gift from a group of items. 
To each person on the businessman’s gift list is sent a 
gift announcement folder which illustrates a wide range 
of merchandise. The person chooses the item that 
pleases him most, indicates his choice, and the gift 
selected is then delivered to him. In this way the gift 
given avoids giving unwanted, inappropriate or dupli- 
cated gifts and at the same time is relieved of all the 
work of distributing gifts. 

Two conclusions of major significance are proved 
by the statistics : 

1. Gifts for the home that have an appeal to the wife 
of the recipient are the best received. 
2. Gifts that have been standbys for years with busi- 
nessmen are the least well received. 

\ businessman should remember there is no single 
item that can be called an ideal business gift. When 
deciding what to give, he should be guided by the fol- 
lowing points : 

l. Give items that go into the home. 

‘sive items that have an appeal to a man’s wife. 
lo minimize the chances of duplication, avoid office 
gi'is and items that have long been regarded as stand- 
ard business gifts. 
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WITH DOORS > 


For Maximum 
Record Protection 


and 


q WITHOUT DOORS 


For Greatest Record 
Accessibility ! 


HERE’S HOW THE VISI-SHELF 
SYSTEM CAN SAVE YOU 
SPACE—TIME—-MONEY 


Floor Plan of an Actual Filing Area Before 
Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 
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This area was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
a filing capacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 


Floor Plan after Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 
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More Thon Heil the Filing Aree Recovered tor Other Use! 














90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
area, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing area! 
These units, with a filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
more filing inches —an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 


Don't Delay! ee ee 

Send for full details of §f pe _ ne. 7 
eade Street 

aoe : : New York 13, N. Y. i 

ing System Please send free catalog describ- 4 


©i9ss | ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. 





i 
VISI-SHELF i 
FILE INC. i 
105 READE STREET ; 


NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 
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Fig. 1. A “Self-Guide" converter unit is 
assembled and placed in the tabulation tray. 
(Converters fit any standard tray.) 


HE PACIFIC FIRE Insurance 

Company uses tabulating cards 
for bookkeeping in its broker collec- 
tion department, each card represent- 
ing a policy. The card files serve as 
a ledger, so that posting is done right 
on the cards, and bills are printed 
automatically by the cards them- 
selves. 

Such a system requires a heavy in- 
vestment in machinery. In addition 
to a room full of key punch ma- 
chines, Pacific has a complete set of 
machinery for processing the cards. 
This includes interpreters, sorters, 
reproducers, calculating punch ma- 
chines, and tabulators. 








X% 
















Fig. 2. Tabulating cards have their bottom 
corners cut off on a cutter, 150 at a time. 


In order to make this investment 
pay, it is necessary to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to increase 
the efficiency of the bookkeeping sys- 
tem, and executive personnel are 
always on the lookout for improved 
working methods. This progressive 
attitude has resulted, in the present 
instance, in completely doing away 
with one of the most burdensome 
jobs in the department. 

Since the tabulating card files play 
the role of a ledger, the billing and 
collection clerks must make constant 
reference to them. For this reason, 
they could not be “dead” files, but 
had to be indexed for 
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Fig. 3. Notched cards drop to bottom; 
side rail pushes unnotched cards up in tray, 


The functional characteristics of 
the index guides formerly used made 
it necessary for them to be taller 
than the regular tabulating cards, so 
that the notations on them would 
be visible when they were in the file. 
As a result, whenever the tabulat- 
ing cards had to be run through the 
reproducer, tabulator, or any of the 
other machines, all the index guides 
(two thousand of them), had to be 
pulled out, because they were too 
big to go through the machines. 
When the cards were placed in the 
file, the index guides had to be in- 
serted in their proper places again. 

This was a troublesome procedure. 
Not only was it time consuming, 
but it resulted in misfiling and loss 
of tabulating cards. Also, the index 
guides wore out very quickly, and 
new ones were always being made. 

To eliminate the pulling and _ re- 
placement of index guides, Pacific 
made use of the “Self-Guide’”’ sys- 
tem, developed by the Wassell Or- 
ganization of Westport, Conn. In 
this system, the tabulating cards are 
“self-guided,” that is, no outside 
index guides are needed, as_ the 
tabulating cards themselves are used 
as guides. 

By means of the Self-Guide sys- 
tem, Pacific has accomplished a num- 
ber” of worthwhile things. Pulling 
and reinserting of guides has been 
eliminated. Guides last longer be- 
cause they are handled less. No 
tabulating cards are lost due to being 
accidentally pulled out together with 
the guides. Above all, the billing 
and collection clerks are happier, be- 
cause they have been spared a great 
deal of drudgery. 
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BLACK LIGHT SIGNS 


A NEW WRINKLE in advertising dis- 
play signs is the black light Counter- 
size Spectacular designed by Black 
Light Corporation of America, The 
Blak-Ray advertising fixtures bring 
out the fiery colors possible only 
with fluorescent paints to create 


vibrant point-of-purchase display 
signs. 
The fluorescent fixtures weigh 


little more than a pound and have 
spring-tension clips on the back into 
which fluorescent placards or sha- 
dow box displays can be slipped into 
place. This quick-change feature 
makes it easy for the advertiser to 
tell his message again and again by 
using a series of fluorescent black 
light miniature billboards in the 
same durable fixture. 

Thus, the original investment in 
the Blak-Ray lamp is the last and 
puts this medium within the range 
of even the most limited budget, the 
manufacturer points out. 

These counter display illumina- 
tors come in three sizes which will 
activate black light signs 10”’x14", 
14”x16” and 18”x18". 

A miniature flasher unit which 
clamps onto the fixture is a striking 
accessory. The flasher provides 
alternating periods of white and 
black light for animated effects. 

Activation is achieved by combin- 
ing visible and “invisible” fluores- 
cent paints in one sign. The colors 
which are “invisible” in white light 
glow brightly under ultra-violet, 
making a slogan or catch phrase 
magically appear and disappear as 
the white light flashes on and off. 


BLAK-RAY 
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COUNTER-SIZE SPECTACULARS 
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COUNTER-SIZE SPECTACULARS 
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WESTON BOND” 





Typing goes faster, letters look cleaner, neater, 
more impressive when your letterhead is on new, 
brighter, whiter Weston Bond. Your printer 

will approve and gladly use this economical rag 
content paper made better by Weston. 

Write for sample book. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 


The company markets the paints and 


flasher. This animated effect makes 
doubly true the manufacturer’s 
statement, ““No eye can pass it by.” 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT ON 
INSTALLMENT PLAN 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING and_tran- 
scribing equipment and_ telephone 
dictation network systems for office- 
wide use are now offered on three- 
vear installment terms which will 
require no down payment. The new 
merchandising plan was announced 
at a distributors’ meeting in New 
York by Walter E. Ditmars, presi- 
dent of the Gray Manufacturing Co., 
and marked the first time that Gray 
equipment had been offered on no- 
down-payment terms. The program, 
developed with C.1.T. Corporation, 
also will offer three-year leases, both 
with and without purchase options. 
Leases may be extended beyond 
three years at the end of the original 
contract. 

The Gray PhonAudograph can 
be used by many dictators, each of 
whom uses a telephone-like instru- 


ment on his desk. In this way, Dit- 
mars said, a relatively small secre- 
tarial group can handle dictation 
formerly requiring individual secre- 
taries for each executive. In offices 
which use a PBX switchboard, Dit- 
mars explained, the Gray Phon- 
Audograph may be connected di- 
rectly to the switchboard and users 
may dictate material on their regular 


telephones simply by dialing the 
PhonAudograph “number.” The 
Gray Audograph is a portable in- 


dividual unit normally used by only 
one person. 


AUTOMATION PREDICTED 


AMERICAN BUSINESS will become 
just as automatic in the office as it 
is on the production line through 
the use of high-speed electronic com- 
puters, Robert E. Slater, vice- 
president and controller of the John 
Hancock, said recently. Mr. Slater 
predicted a new era in the develop- 
ment, storage, handling, and use of 
business information, as well as sub- 
stantial savings in office costs 
through the use of digital comput- 
ers. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOI 





Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 

. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

Metal 

. Micro 

. Open Shelf Files 
Portable 

. Rotary 

. Stencil 

- Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Nuplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. ee ger 
137. Photocopyin 
124. Thin aa , 
102. Visua Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 





LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Tene 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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HILE LISTENING to a broadcast 
W5 the Texas-Notre Dame 
Football game, we noticed the an- 
nouncer was continually saying that 
“there is a man in motion.” My wife 
asked me just who this “Manny Mo- 
tion” was and on which team he 
played. I told her that probably he 
was the same baseball player named 
“Activity.” We continually hear 
baseball broadcasters announcing 
that “there’s Activity in the Bull 
Pen.” Never once have I seen his 
name in the box score. 


The Challenge of "If" 


| got to thinking of the many men 
in motion I have known and to the 
unsung men in motion in the A. & H. 
America was discovered 
by a man in motion who disregarded 
“the little voice that whispers—it 
can’t be done.” Other men in motion 
made America live. America is truly 
a nation of men in motion. Amer- 
ica is a big “If”. 50% of life is “If”. 
The if is our challenge. The chal- 
lenge dares us to take calculated 
risks. When one takes risks, one 
runs the risk of being hurt, getting 
a disease or leaving the world ahead 
of time. 

Men seem to say, “We'll take the 
chance if a system of financial in- 
demnity can be rigged up to take the 
money worry off my back.” Our 
system of indemnity, known as in- 
surance, came into being. The record 
is unbelievable but yet so real. 

We said you work, create and 
build, we'll see that you won't lose 
because of the monetary loss in- 
curred, if and when you slip. You 
build a home and if it burns, we'll 
replace it. Take your automobile out 
on a highway and if in spite of all the 
laws of safety, you damage or are 
damaged, we'll slip in to indemnify. 

If a building collapses next door 
and lays you up, we'll do everything 
for you except hold your hand. We'll 
pay a great portion of your inter- 
rupted salary. 


business. 


Speaks for Itself 


So America, because of our free 
and voluntary system of insurance, 
was able to jump higher than any 
other nation ever dared jump. Only 
the ignorant and stupid refuse to 
avail themselves of this service when 
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another man in motion tells of it. 
Our work speaks for itself. The 
record is up in neon lights. 

To me it seems that the business 
of insuring income is the block that 
supports all the other blocks. How 
are the premiums on the other cover- 
ages paid for? Out of income. The 
stoppage of income can damage and 
maybe tear down our house of 
blocks. So, when we insure our in- 
come we insure all other insurance. 

We live in a well meshed economy 
system of financing. Our salaries are 
so installmentized that the loss of in- 
come could quickly play havoc with 
our whole economic existence. Talk 
with a credit man and he will tell 
you that the installment business is 
higher and more dependent upon 
constant flow of income than at any 
time in our history. 

This installment way of living has 
given a wonderful living to those 





IN MOTION 


LOUIS E. THROGMORTON 
Vice President 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. 


who wouldn’t have had it. Life in 
America is in three phases—Hauling 
—Installing and Stalling. One wife, 
wanting a new gadget, reminded her 
husband they could miss a month’s 
payment on the TV and the auto- 
mobile and have enough for a down 
payment. As long as income is 
partially insured, we can go along. 


Practical, Too! 


Two defense workers, Gertrude 
and Mabel, coming from the bank 
counting good old American cur- 
rency, were talking as they walked. 
Gertrude said to Mabel, “You know 
the thing I like about money is that 
it has so many practical uses.” How 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Man in Motion—Continued 


right she is. We live all mixed up 
in a money way of life. 

The lack of money is the root 
of emotional and physical distress. 
Dr. Wm. Kauffman, a Boston phy- 
sician, told the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, that emotional upsets over 
money can cause all sorts of symp- 
toms of physical illness—headaches, 
stomach trouble, back pains and 
suicides. It is called “money” sick- 
ness. 

The difference between life in- 
surance needs and A, & H. needs is 
simple. If a man fails to provide for 
his family, he is not around to have 
his conscience sting him, but with 
the A. & H. business, a man faces 
up to his own negligence. He has 
not only his physical torture but his 
mind is tortured as well. 

There are no “U Turns”, either 


he is protected or he is not. The 
pains we have sell business for the 
doctor. The scrapes and troubles 
sell business for the lawyer. The 
gnawing in the pit of the stomach 
sells business for the grocery man. 
But we have to get there before our 
service is needed. When it is needed 
most and they haven't secured it 
before, then they sure as shooting 
can’t have it now. We have a busi- 
ness with a “built-in” sense of ur- 
gency. The bread winners are the 
ones who go out in a hurry. 

There is no “money sickness” 
when money is available. When a 
man is flat on his back, gazing at the 
ceiling, he wants a lot of two things, 
good care and a supply of money. 
The first can be provided but the 
second must have already been at- 
tended to. 

This is a great business for one 
who senses that he has a “sense of 


mission.” Be a consecrated man in 
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motion. Move in and out day by day, 
in clear weather, in stormy weathe,, 
in hot and in cold. Let nothing kee), 
you from your appointed rounds. 
Rebuffs need not make us motion 
less. On the contrary, they shoul 
whet our enthusiasm to make even 
tually a client, then a friend. We 
must realize that sensible action 
and truthful performance, wrapped 
around duty will always win for us. 

A real, honest-to-goodness man in 
motion can feel his success or failure 
in breaking through. There is no 
clapping of hands to reveal a break 
through—one just feels and senses 
it. Experience gives him that feeling. 


A New Day 

The A. & H. man is facing a new 
day. We are living in the “Rose and 
Gold of a fading gray—finding our- 
selves King of the beckoning day.” 
We are now respected and no 
longer suspected. The snide remarks 
are at last meaningless. Every call- 
ing is great when greatly pursued. 
There is but one straight road to 
success and that is merit. The agent 
who is successful is he who is useful. 
Capacity nevers lacks opportunity. 

The A. & H. agent of today is 
indispensable. He does not need 
laws compelling people to partake 
of his services. He keeps ahead 
because he is propelled by the great- 
est driving force of man—‘The 
ability to deliver.” The great A. 
& H. man is blessed with the phi- 
losophy—*“I shall keep doing my job 
well—for I matter a great deal—| 
am forced to live with myself—A job 
not done well is a little lower than 
no job done at all.” To live with me, 
I must hear my voice of conscience 
that cries out—You let that man 
down, you see he needs what you 
have—You didn’t persist—You gave 
up too easily.” 

The difference between actual 
skill and intelligence, between those 
who succeed and those who fail is 
usually neither wide nor striking. 
But if agents are about equally 
matched, the one who is constantly 
enthusiastic will find the scales 
tipped in his favor. The agent with 
second rate ability but endowed with 
enthusiasm will often outstrip one of 
first rate ability without enthusiasm. 
Primarily, enthusiasm means loving 
your work and doing something 
about it. 
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One is a thermometer and the 
other is a thermostat. The difference 
is—A thermometer reports condi- 
tions—a thermostat does something 
about it. An enthusiastic agent has 
fun in his work. It’s always a game 
with him, no matter how hard and 
how demanding it may be. Once a 
prospect and his needs are deter- 
mined, follow through doggedly. 
Don’t take “no” for an answer. 
Don’t stumble on the rock of in- 
difference or procrastination, If an 
agent takes ‘‘no” for an answer in 
the beginning most prospects will 
take him casually and lightly. But 
what he is there for, can’t be taken 
lightly. It’s there he must sell him- 
self for the right to proceed. 

Louis Pasteur, the great French 
scientist, was refused entrance to a 
hesieged town in France during a 
war with Germany. He was told to 
go away since food and water were 
at a premium. He went home and 
told his wife, “I’m going to stay. | 
have something for France that men 
of guns can’t give her. /’m going to 
stay.” The accident and health agent 
has something for the wage earner 
that can’t be had elsewhere, so he too 
must say, “Im going to stav.” 

David took a look at Goliath and 
decided he was going to stay and 
do something about the challenge. 
David's brothers told him to get 
going—that he was up to no good. 
David answered the objection with 
a question, “Is there not a cause?” 
There was. He stayed and accom- 
plished his mission. David had con- 
fidence in his ability. He knew there 
Was a cause—not a case. The word 
“cause” had something that is not in 
“case” —it’s “U.” 
Remove “U” and it’s a case. He 
the man—his need—his family—are 
all wrapped up in cause. It’s up to 
the agent, to stay. 


Cause vs. case 


The Three S Formula 


Let me give my Three S Formula. 

First “S”’—We are in this business 
to serve. Our rates are about the 
We toss a coin to see whose 
gasoline is put in our tanks. The 
banks have the same rate of interest. 
We can fly to Chicago by Braniff or 
American. How do we choose? In 
one word—The treatment of me. 
That’s the secret. An agent is great 
because of the service he gives. 


same, 
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This “Star of the North” 

insignia marks the fastest grow- 
A ing mutual company... a 
company which has developed 
the plans and the tools to put a 
new man into production fast 
... keep him growing year 
after year. 


This coupled with a higher-pay 
incentive contract, based upon 
persistency fees, which guar- 
antees greater return to the man 
who writes quality business. 


These are the reasons why 
many a career underwriter has 
found his “place in the sun” 
with... 
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“Mr. Prospect, I dropped in to see 
if I might be of service to you.” Not 
to sell—just to serve. No one will 
dare be rude or indifferent when a 
man comes willing to serve. 

The second “S” stands for stories. 
The “Master” used stories to illus- 
trate his teachings. Stories today in 
our business are potent. They are 
easy to use. “Mr. Prospect, believe 
it or not here is what happened to 
another in your position.” Then tell 
him—enthusiastically a parallel sit- 
uation, Where does an agent get the 


stories? From his agency depart- 
ment, or his claim department, that 
is, if he doesn’t have some of his own. 

In music there is a term called 
“Cadenza.” A cadenza is: “An em- 
bellishment or flourish improvized 
by a soloist between divisions of a 
movement.” A good agent must use 
cadenzas to impress. 

A mother asked little Johnny what 
he had learned at Sunday School. 
He went into a cadenza—“Moses 
went into Egypt to rescue the Israel- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Man in Motion—Continued 


ites. He was to meet them at mid- 
night. They met on time and slipped 
out, but when they got to the Red 
Sea, there was no bridge so Moses 
had his engineers build a pontoon 
bridge across so they could move 
over quick like. On the other side. 
they looked back and saw the Egyp- 
tians in hot pursuit, so he used his 
“walkie-talkie” and called for the 
dive bombers to wipe them out. The 
B-24 laid down a barrage, then the 
screaming dive bombers . . .” “Wait 
a minute, son,” cut in the mother, 
“Your teacher didn’t tell you all 
this.” “No, Mother, she didn’t, but 
if I had told you the way she told 
me, you wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Dr, Halford Luckock says a ca- 
denza is the refuge of childhood 
against a world of dull facts. Kids 


don’t lie. They make “cadenzas”. 


“Improvisations on the facts which 
confront them.” A dog becomes a 
bear—on red letter days, an elephant. 
Yet, some parents call them down 
for such improvisations. Parents 
are like Jack Webb of “Dragnet.” 
“I want the facts, mam, just the 
facts.” Deliver me from agents who 
present nothing but facts in a fac- 
tual sort of way. 

In an ©. Henry story two cow- 
boys were snowbound for the 
winter. Each read a book. The 
cowboy I have named “Facts” 
studied a book entitled “One Thou- 
sand and One Interesting Facts.” 
The other I shall call “Cadenza” 
read up on Omar Khayyam. When 
Spring came they both courted the 
same girl. “Facts” kept repeating 
over and over again, “Lucy, did you 
know that the Brooklyn Bridge is 
5,678 feet long ?” 

But “Cadenza” 


gave her the 
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works. “Here is a loaf of bread 
beneath the bough, A flask of wine, 
a book of verse and thou, Beside me 
singing in the wilderness, And wil- 
derness were Paradise enow!” Lucy 
reeled in Cadenza, He did a cadenza 
upon facts. 

That’s the secret of our greatness. 
We don’t make a living selling ac- 
tuaries. They are not the only ones 
who would understand our facts. 


Make Suagestions 


The last “S” is for suggest. Who 
will fall out with us if we suggest? 
We like suggestions. In making 
suggestions, we open the road to 
man and show him how. It’s not 
easy to say “no” to a suggestion, 
but how quick to say “not now.” 
Isn't it better to simply say—and 
say simply, “You know, John, I’m 
going to suggest the $1,500 medical 
expense instead of the $1,000 one.” 

There comes a time when we must 
stop and suggest, tease and test. 
Quit and question. Just look and 
listen. 

There is another important “S” | 
would like to suggest. “S” for smile. 
As long as an agent is smiling or 
maybe just grinning, no one will 
take an exception to his movement. 

There comes a time in every dem- 
onstration when some action must 
be taken. The agent is the one to 
take that step. He is in the driver's 
seat. He must, therefore, guide the 
steps necessary to bring about a vic- 
torious solution of the prospect's 
problem. 


When the problem is so apparent 
and his need so real and he refuses 
to budge, we are tempted to forget 
our poise and throw patience over- 
board. It is then we resort to argu- 
ment. Poised persuasion and angry 
arguments don’t live in the same 
neighborhood. It’s true that argu- 
ment plays an important part in per- 
suasion—yet arguments are not 
equally persuasive because they are 
not equally logical. 

Our logic must be loaded. Plain 
logic won't convince. If it would, 
our services wouldn’t be required. 
It is impossible to defeat an unin- 
formed man in an argument. 

The Chinese say, “Don’t try to 
prove a stick is crooked—simply lay 
a straight one alongside the crooked 
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one.” Lay a solution alongside the 
prospect’s need, 


let me tell of a system of mine 
that works. I can’t argue and only a 
genius can afford to make enemies. 
My system is pause and praise. 

\ number of years ago while liv- 
ing in Little Rock, an agent friend of 
mine and I were called out by a wife 
to make her husband buy an accident 
and life policy. He had _ nearly 
drowned that week while driving 
through the Ozarks. When he came 
to the door and found we were in- 
surance agents, he let out a blast you 
could have heard in the next town- 
ship. He wasn't going to have any 
truck with insurance agents who are 
more or less preachers, always trying 
to scare people. My buddy had been 
a preacher and was ready to fight or 
be put to flight. I told him, the 
prospect, | didn’t feel that way about 
his (nationally known) tood product 
and that when I was in the wholesale 
grocery business, I had Ok’ed all his 
orders. He cooled down and apolo- 
gized for being so rude. He then 
said insurance was too expensive 
and that he couldn’t afford it. I told 
him the plan we had in mind would 
run about thirty-five cents per day. 
He again said he couldn’t afford it. 
His wife put in right here—her 
thirty-five cents worth—and_ said, 
“You spend that much on your 
dogs.” Then it was that my buddy, 
the agent, again hit the ceiling by ex- 
claiming, “You don’t mean to tell 
me you spend thirty-five cents a 
day on dogs?” Well, the look in that 
prospect's eyes would have chilled an 
Eskimo. I brought out my old 
“Pause and Praise.” It worked. I 
had a sudden yearning to see those 
dogs and praise not only the owner 
but the dogs. It worked, the order 
was given to get the policy and give 
it to his wife. 

Pause and effective 
gadget in selling. Never deride nor 
closely intimate Cerision, whatever 
the prospect's situation, praise some 
phase of his activity. 

Lastly, learn to sell as well as tell. 
Telling is not always selling. Good 
telling is fine, but there comes a 
time when an agent must make the 
shift and start selling. Good agents 
know how to make this shift without 
clashing gears. Effective selling is 
an art. It is effective in that the 
salesman has the skill to use a wide 


praise—an 
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variety of techniques, psychological 
principles and down-right common 
sense. 

Each interview can be an adven- 
ture. One trait that makes an inter- 
view an adventure is attitude. My 
company, my policies, my services 
and ability are the best in the world. 
I’m wrapped up in them. We must 
have that feeling regardless of any- 
thing else. The A. & H. business is 
the greatest business in the world. 
Don’t ever believe otherwise. 


A & H ADVERTISING CODE 


The subcommittee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners working on a code to govern 
accident and health insurance ad- 
vertising expects to have it in final 
form by the time of the association’s 
mid-year meeting in December. A 
joint industry-commissioner com- 
mittee hopes to have a draft of the 
code prepared by early October. The 
F.T.C. is reported to favor one. 
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NORTH CAROLINA POSES 
PROBLEM 


THE QUEST FOR THE ANSWER to the 
question of what are companies go- 
ing to do in North Carolina emerged 
as one of the interesting topics of 
discussion at the 64th annual meet- 
ing of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, The subjeci 
of North Carolina’s recently enacted. 
House Bill 96 came to the floor of 
the meeting during the Bureau panel 
staff discussion moderated by Bu- 





BEST'S LIFE 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, pub- 
a ow in Rensselaer, N. Y., for October 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief. Alfred 
M. Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; 
Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; and that the owners of 
1% or more of the stock are: Mrs. Annie V. 
Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect Avenue, 
Montclair, N. J.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Randolph C. Betts, Montreal, 
Canada; Clem and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
Crum and Forster, 110 William Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Kellogg and Company, Westfield, N. J.; 
Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, 
N. J.; Chester M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, 
Westfeld, N. J.; Frank J. and Eleanor Matre, 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; John 
McElraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Vance C. Smith, 20 No. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton 
Road, Garden City, N. Y.; William E. Whitney, 
139 Clifton Street, Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 13th day of Sept., 1955. 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 24-0407700 
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reau general manager J. VF’. Foll- 
mann, Jr. . 

H. B. 96 which became a statute 
in North Carolina on May 10, 1955, 
requires that for the termination of 
all cancellable or non-renewable in- 
dividual and family hospital expense 
policies or commercial A & H_ pol- 
icies issued in the state after January 
1, 1956, notice of such termination 
be given 30 days prior to the pre- 
mium due date for the first year with 
an increasing period of notice, not 
to exceed two years, for the months 
of continuous coverage beyond the 
first anniversary date of issue. 

Backgrounding the panel discus- 
sion of the topic was a legislative 
bulletin released by the Bureau to 
its member companies which said 
in part: “While House Bill 96 can 
be regarded in one sense as a com- 
pulsory experiment which some 
companies may wish to observe for 
a period of time before determining 
what steps to take in compensation, 
it should be borne in mind _ that 
the bill does require a certain amount 
of deference to North Carolinians 
which is not required by the statutes 
of any other jurisdiction. Before 
according this a‘ditional benefit to 
new policyholders in North Carolira 
without charge. companies should 
seriously consider the effect which 
such a course of action may have 
on their onerations in other jurisdic- 
tions. This is especially so in those 
jurisdictions which interpret their 
anti-discrimination statutes as re- 
auiring at least as favorable con- 
sideration for policvbolders in their 
states as is accorded policyholders 
elsewhere for the same premium on 
a given contract form.” 

From the diversity of comment 
from the floor the problem of H. B. 
96 appeared a difficult one for 
company decision. Careful aveidance 
of any question of rates led the 
discussion into the general observa- 
tions that rates must be increased, 
if benefits were not reduced or 
special forms drafted to meet the 
demands of the new law. It was 
evident that while in most companies 
policy was not yet set, measures to 
meet the problem would be as varied 
as there were companies continuing 
to do business in North Carolina. 
Several companies present did in- 
dicate that they were planning a 
withdrawal of their accident and 





health business, in whole or in part, 
from the state. Others again follow- 
ing a more moderate line declared 
their intention of remaining and 
either increasing premiums substan- 
tially or redrafting their forms to 
decrease benefits rather than to in- 
crease premiums. The latter ap- 
proach, however, was viewed as the 
least convenient because of the pres- 
ent nation-wide switch over of entire 
portfolios to meet the imminent 
mandatory effective date in most 
jurisdictions of the new Uniform 
Individual and Sickness Policy Pro- 
visions Law. 

John F. McAlevey, Bureau coun- 
sel, emphasized that the problem 
was one for each company to work 
out individually, He cautioned, how- 
ever, that the action taken, unless it 
was objectively demonstrable, would 
afford companies no protection in 
other states. He further expressed 
the opinion that companies must do 
more than tighten up on underwrit- 
iag. The Bureau counsel's view- 
point that stringent underwriting 
was not the sole solution received 
backing from other speakers who 
noted the considerable interest being 
taken in the North Carolina develop- 
ments by many other states. 


CONFERENCE DIRECTORY 


Tue 1955-1956 eEpiTion of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference Directory released to 
member companies includes a listing 
of all officers, committee personnel, 
committee functions, the organiza- 
tion’s constitution and the ethical 
advertising standards of the con- 
ference. Also it contains an outline 
of conference services and its five 
bulletins and eight publications. 

Total membership of the confer- 
ence is 188 company members and 
11 associate members with home 
offices located in 79 cities in 33 states 
and 4 provinces in Canada. A break- 
down by type of company reveals 
that 62.8% or 118 members are life 
companies, 34 accident and health 
only, 19 stock casualty, 12 mutual 
casualty, 4 fraternals, and 1 recip- 
rocal. 

President of the conference is 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk, Monarch 
Life Insurance Company. Travis T. 
Wallace, Great American Reserve, is 
chairman of the executive committee. 
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FORMATION OF A SINGLE ASSOCIA- 
} tion for accident and health insurance 
;moved nearer on September 28 
' when the recommendation for such 
an organization was approved in 
principle by the members of the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
The bureau members, 
meeting at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
vave their endorsement, conditioned 
on membership approval of the de- 
tailed blueprint of the new organiza- 
tion when drawn. Berkeley Cox, 
general counsel of Aetna Life and 
| Affiliated Companies, was_ elected 
| chairman of the governing commit- 





} tee of the Bureau. 


_ NEW NON-CAN PROPOSALS 


THE GREATER NEW YORK Insurance 
}rokers’ Association has called for 
the issuance of accident and health 
policies on the basis that they would 
be noncancellable after five years. 
Ina letter to J. F. Follmann, general 
manager of the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters, Claude 
Markel, who is chairman of the 
association committee recommend- 
ing the change said, “What this 
program might accomplish is an end 
to the attacks by newspapers and 
public officials against the accident 
and health business.” In a reply to 
Mr. Markel, Mr. Follmann called 
attention to studies of similar pro- 
posals in the past and objections and 
difficulties which the studies indi- 
cated they would raise. 


HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS 


ABOUT ONE MAN in every seven at 
ages 60 and over is admitted to a 
hospital in the course of a year, 
according to the experience among 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany personnel. This proportion is 
somewhat higher than the rate 
among those at ages 45 to 59, and 
approximately twice the rate among 
those under 45 years of age. The 
study relates to a large segment of 
the company’s male office and field 
personnel, including those perma- 
nently disabled and the retired. 
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The average duration of hospital 
stay in the experience increased 
progressively from each age group 
to the next. For the entire age 
range of 60 and over the average 
length of each hospital stay was 
18.1 days. This is one and one-half 
times the average for ages 45 to 59, 
and nearly twice that for ages under 
45. 

Surgery was performed on 
fifths of the men at ages 60 and 
over who were hospitalized. The 
surgical cases spent appreciably less 


two 





time in the hospital than did the 
non-surgical, the average periods 
being 14.7 days and 20.7 days, re- 
spectively. 

The leading cause of hospitaliza- 
tion among those 60 and older was 


diseases of the heart, which ac- 
counted for more than one quarter 
of all non-surgical cases. The sec- 
ond leading cause was the diseases 
of the digestive system. Of the 
cases hospitalized for surgery, about 
14% were for prostatectomy and a 
like proportion for herniotomy. 








FULL CASH 
REFUND 


Fill out coupon and send 
by AIR MAIL... 
TODAY! You'll be glad 
you did. 





dollars of life insurance in force. 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
Canadian Office: Toronto 





Advertised in 


Colorful pages in leading 
magazines are telling 13 million 
American families exactly how 
they can provide DOUBLE-DUTY 
DOLLARS—SAVINGS AND 
PROTECTION. It's the story of 
UNITED OF OMAHA'S famous 
"20-20 FULL CASH REFUND 
PLAN," that's still breaking 
records. Sales up 25%, first half 
of 1955. Last half leading any 
previous period. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS AGENT who 
calls to confer benefits instead of 
asking favors is already “condition- 
ing himself for success,” according 


to Harry Potash of New York 
City. 

“To achieve a conspicuous suc- 
cess in this business,” says Mr. 


Potash, “an agent must apply his 
knowledge for the benefit of others. 
He must gain the reputation of 
being thoroughly reliable, an au- 
thority on all insurance questions. 
He must back up hard work 
with resourceful prospecting among 
people who have money to buy. 

“Review, today, every policy- 
holder on your books with this 
thought in mind: Isn’t it time | 
revised this man’s entire insurance 
program ?” 

2 a = 

A younG and relatively inexperi- 
enced agent recently closed a small 
Business Life insurance case, his 
first, which illustrates the immediate 
interest a simple business approach 
arouses in the prudent 
woman. 


business 


His prospect was owner of a 
baby clothing store. He began the 
interview with this question: “What 
provisions have you made for the 
disposition of your business in the 
event you should pass away unex- 
pectedly?” The owner purchased 
$17,000 of Business Life Insurance 
as a Business Continuation Fund. 
Not a big case, but a good one, and 
from it, the agent got a taste of 
things to come.—Glynn T. Price, 
Los Angeles. 

e * e 
HANK GARWoop of Miami, Okla- 
homa has a simple success secret. 
Its elements include an abiding 
faith in what he sells (which is 
predominantly Life insurance) ; me- 
thodical management of his working 
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hours (ten face-to-face solicitations 
a week, with strict adherence to 
the Planning Guide to keep accurate 
records on himself); avoidance of 
details (“they'll kill you if you give 
in to ’em’’); and constant study to 
keep abreast of new developments, 
procedures and sales methods (he 
devotes thirty minutes a day to 
insurance journals and bulletins). 


VALUABLE POSSESSIONS 
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ON FARM PROSPECTS specifically I 
use the simple “Sioux City Plan.” 
It compares various assets on the 
farm, such as land, buildings, equip- 
ment, livestock and feed, with the 
value of the farmer himself. 
diagram. ) 

Then I proceed to complete a 
fact-finding interview with the Fam- 
ily Security interview form for sim- 
ple programming or estate planning. 

Family Security Service carries 
an impact that is almost indepen- 
dent of the agent’s own performance. 
I give the prospect a complete in- 
terview, then send the completed 
fact-finding sheet to Sioux City, 
where the agency assistant prepares 
a proposal and draws up the chart. 
On the second interview, I secure 
an application fifty percent of the 
time, This interview is invariably 
as pleasant as the first—Lawrence 
Rossiter, Hartington, Nebraska. 


(See 


ARE YOU IN A SELLING SLUMP? 
Are you fresh out of prospects? Do 
you want a good center of influence ? 
Do you want effectual advertising ? 
Do you want to talk with people 
easy to meet? Do you want persist- 
ent Life risks? 

If so, Brother, I’ve good news 
for you. Read on. 

Invariably, | ask a new agent-in- 
training: “Do you know an em- 
ployed, single woman between the 
ages of thirty and forty-five ?”” When 
the answer is “yes,” we're in busi- 
ness. A call means a sale because 
this woman is a_ security-minded, 
annuity and savings-conscious pros- 
pect. 

Whether she is a nurse, a labora- 
tory technician, a private secretary, 
a medical or dental assistant, a 
buyer, a designer, or whatever, she 
becomes definitely interested in start- 
ing a systematic, compulsory sav- 
ings plan, guaranteed to work— 
live, die, or quit. 

We discover that she is flattered 
to be given the same kind of pro- 
gramming service ordinarily re- 
served for her employer.—George 
F. Stevens, New York City. 


THE MOTHER IN THE HOME is the 
unifying factor of family life. The 
home, as a going business, should 
be fortified against the loss of its 
key woman. 

The instant Mary thinks of life 
insurance as a household implement 
to keep the family circle intact, to 
relieve her husband’s troubled mind, 
to bring up the children in warmth 
and peace, to help the people she 
loves most, you’ve got another sale. 
More important, you’ve given peace 
of mind. You are grateful to be in 
a business that never hurts, always 
helps. 
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sd ‘ A Million within four months was the goal of dynamic 

ed. ‘ young V. A. Liberto when he joined the Franklin. A mem- 

0s- ‘ ber of the 1955 Million Dollar Round Table, with 10 years 
4 in life sales, he scored these triumphs in rapid succession: 

Ae ‘ 1. Qualified for the Company’s exclusive “60 Club” 

a ‘ with 62 sales during his first 60 days. 

she ‘ 2. For the same two months led the entire Franklin 

sh ‘ sales organization. 

a ‘ + 3. Exceeded his Million Dollar goal in three months 

and 14 days! 
ed Of his 91 sales for a total of $1,040,344, V. A. Liberto 


ro- 
re- 
ge appeal of Franklin specials. They are the most miraculous 


says, “85% of my sales were attributable to the amazing 


door openers | have ever known.” 
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EDGEWATER SETTING 
FOR A.L.C. 


More THAN 1,000 LEADING execu- 
tives of life insurance companies met 
for the 50th annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention the week 
of October 10 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. The legal 
section led off the meeting with 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday. 
On Tuesday the agency section meet- 
ings were held, and Wednesday and 
Thursday the general sessions took 
over. Friday was the day for the 
financial section. 

When a life insurance company is 
faced with the harsh requirement 
of double liability as in the Lake case, 
“the harshness is in the statute and 
not in the court’s opinion,” Richard 
F. Mooney, assistant counsel, North- 
western Mutual, told the legal sec- 
tion. Talking on “Bankruptcy and 
Life Insurance Policies,” he dis- 
cussed in detail the present situation 
of the insurance companies which 
make payments either of cash or 
loan values to owners of life insur- 
ance policies or to beneficiaries of 
policies who are in process of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Of 301 cases of interest to the 
life insurance industry reviewed in 
the A.L.C. Legal Bulletin, 54.6% 
were decided in favor of the insur- 
ance company during the year 1954— 
1955, C. Clark Bryan, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of A.L.C., told the legal 
gathering. This compared with the 
1953-1954 docket of 298 cases re- 
viewed and 58.6% decided in favor 
of the company. Of 25 cases involv- 
ing war clauses and the Korean 
conflict, 19 were decided favorably 
and 6 unfavorably. 

Cecil Woods, president of the 
Volunteer State, told the agency sec- 
tion that the agent needs new skills, 
new ideas, and new tools. 


“Accident and health insurance 
is as necessary to safeguard against 
loss of earning capacity through dis- 
ability as life insurance is to protect 
against financial hazards of dying 
too soon or living too long,” declared 
E. J. Faulkner, president of the 
Woodmen Accident and Life Com- 
pany. “Some 70% of accident and 
health premiums is written by life 
companies or the affiliates of life 
companies.” 
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ACTUARIES MEET IN 
MONTREAL 


THE CREATION OF A CODE of ethics 
for actuaries was discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries in Montreal. While neither 
endorsing nor rejecting the idea, 
Walter Klem, vice-president and 
actuary of the Equitable of New 
York and president of the Society of 
Actuaries, pointed out that the ac- 
tuarial profession is one of the few 
operating today without a code of 
ethics. The fatality rate in United 
States scheduled airline flying in 
1954 was very low, reaching .CO12 
per 1,000 passenger hours, it was 
reported at the meeting. William M. 
Anderson, president of the North 
American of Canada, was elected 
president of the society. 


L.A.A. MEN MEET IN 
NEW YORK 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
was held in mid-September in New 
York. Leffert Holz, New York 
superintendent of insurance, when 
welcoming the gathering to New 
York, said he has not made up his 
mind on the subject of variable 
annuities. 

Gardner Cowles, president of 
Look Magazine, speaking on “\What 
Is Russia Up To?” took an op- 
timistic view of future relations with 
the Kremlin, and said he believes 
time is working on our side. Walter 
Gs. Barlow, vice-president of Public 
Opinion Index for Industry, said 
that business leadership has not re- 
ceived the public acceptance it de- 
serves. 

Over 500 exhibits set a new record 
for this important part of the meet- 
ing. There were 18 categories of 
sales promotion, public relations, 
and advertising material offered in 
competition by the companies. 

Al. B. Richardson, director of 
public relations for the Life of 
Georgia, was elected president of the 
association, succeeding A. H. Thie- 
mann, second vice-president of the 
New York Life, Other new officers 
are: H. M. Kennedy, C.L.U., Pru- 
dential, vice-president ; E. P. Leader, 
Bankers, Iowa, secretary; Harvey 
Kesmodel, Jr., Sun, Maryland, treas- 
urer; Goldie Dietel, Equitable, 
N. Y., editor. 


N.A.L.C. DIRECTORS MEET 


DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL Asso- 
ciation of Life Companies, attending 
the fall conference at St. Louis, ap- 
proved the organization of an agents’ 
association among staff members of 
the younger and smaller companies, 
directed the filing of a brief on the 
subject of special policies with the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and expressed op- 
position to the pending federal tax 
act for life companies. The meeting 
also heard lengthy discussion o* 
variable annuity and “anti-inflation” 
policies. 

“This type of policy is a ‘tontine’ 
or something else bad if a small 
company writes it; it is a ‘terminal 
dividend policy’ if it is written by 
somebody else,” said Dr. Pierce P. 
Brooks, president of N.A.L.C. “If 
the insurance industry is to grow 
soundly, if it is to serve the purpose 
for which it was intended, if it is 
to continue to finance industrial 
growth in our nation, the investment 
type special policy, more accurately 
called variable annuities, must be 
freed from the attacks made upon it 
by those selling competing insurance. 
Though there are regional aspects 
of the question, I think the fight on 
‘specials’ has been brought about 
largely because the younger, grow- 
ing companies have been selling them 
to people who want them, know what 
they are buying, and are happy with 
the results. This has made a few 
major companies, and some insur- 
ance agents, unhappy because they 
do not welcome effective competi- 
tion.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 
L.L.A.M.A. THEME 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AGENCY Of- 
ficer” is the theme of the 34th annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association to 
be held November 7-11 at Chicago's 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. More than 
800 agency officers from the United 
States and Canadian companies are 
expected to attend. The Legislative 
Forum will be conducted Tuesday 
morning, with general sessions that 
afternoon, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day morning. A Compensation 
Forum and Management Develop- 
ment Conference are scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, with the latter 

continuing through Friday noon. 
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PART D—FINANCE—1954 Examination 


QUESTION 6 


(a) A financial authority has 
stated “An industrial corpora- 
tion’s needs for working capital 
should be financed in different 
ways depending upon the situa- 
tion giving rise to the needs. For 
example, different methods 
should be used to finance the 
working capital needs of the cor- 
poration (1) when it is first or- 
ganized, (2) as it experiences 
rapid and steady growth, and (3) 
as it is faced with seasonal busi- 
ness activity.”” Explain, with rea- 
sons, how the working capital re- 
quirements of a corporation 
should be financed in each of 
these three periods. 


(b) In early 1954 there was 
considerable comment in the 
financial press concerning a con- 
test for control of a large rail- 
road corporation. In comment- 
ing on the contests, a financial 
writer estimated that “Control of 
this large railroad corporation 
can be achieved through the own- 
ership of no more than 15% of 
the total capital structure, funded 
debt, capital stock and surplus, 
of the corporation.” Explain 
carefully how control of a large 
railroad corporation might be 
achieved through the ownership 
of no more than 15% of the total 
capital structure of the corpora- 
tion. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) (1) In general, when an in- 
dustrial corporation is first organized 
its need for working capital should 
be financed out of the proceeds from 
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(Continued from October) 


the sale of common stock. Since 
there is no established earning 
power of the newly established 
corporation it is advisable to avcid 
fixed charges. Also, few such en- 
terprises are able to borrow on 
favorable terms. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE INSTALLS 
PAUL CLARK 


Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and one of the original incorporators of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, was installed as vice chairman of 
the College's Board of Trustees at an 
officer's dinner on October 4. Mr. Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of the board, offi- 
ciated at the inauguration dinner and 
said, “Paul Clark's qualifications for this 
post are outstanding, and we believe his 
election will mean a great deal to the 
future of the American College and the 
C.L.U. program. He was one of the 
founders of the College and has been 
on the Board continuously since we were 
organized in 1927. He is devoted to the 
work and will be a tower of strength." 











(2) As an industrial corpora- 
tion experiences rapid and steady 
growth its needs for working capital 
may be financed through relatively 
long-term loans. Rapid and steady 
growth probably will give the firm 
strong enough credit so that it may 
borrow on favorable terms. Under 
these conditions the firm might be 





ASSISTANT ACTUARY WANTED 


Rapidly growing Colorado life, accident 
and health company has opening for an 
assistant actuary, age 20 to 30, with two 
or more society examinations. Salary 
open. 
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able to borrow at a rate of interest 
considerably below the rate of profit 
it can earn on its assets. This will 
give the stockholders an opportunity 
to “trade on the equity,” that is, to 
make a profit on the use of funds 
supplied by creditors. 

If the directors of the firm feel 
that the nature of the business is 
such that a rather large debt in- 
volves considerable risk, they may 
decide to finance the needs for 
additional working capital through 
retention of earnings or the issue of 
new stock. Retention of earnings 
has the advantage of ease and 
simplicity. Disadvantages of ex- 
pansion through retention of earn- 
ings are that it is likely to displease 
stockholders who wish to realize a 
liberal current return on their in- 
vestment and failure to distribute 
substantial dividends may make it 
difficult to issue new securities on 
favorable terms at some time in the 
future. If these considerations are 
important, the directors may decide 
that there is a greater advantage 
in financing the need for working 
capital through the issue of new 
stock. 

(3) An industrial corporation’s 
need for working capital, as it is 
faced with seasonal business activity, 
should, in most cases, be financed 
through short-term loans or 
through the reinvestment of profits. 
Short-term loans have the advantage 
of economy since they may be ar- 
ranged so that funds are available 
only as the need arises and for the 
length of time required. Thus, the 
firm minimizes the amount of idle 
funds it has on hand throughout the 
year. At the same time it gives the 
stockholders an opportunity to 
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make a profit on use of funds sup- 
plied by others. 

If, however, the directors of the 
corporation do not wish to become 
dependent on banks or other financ- 
ing agencies, or, if they wish to have 
corporate profits realized by stock- 
holders in terms of increases in 
stock values because of income tax 
considerations, they may decide to 
retain sufficient funds in the business 


to finance their seasonal activities. 
They might do this by retaining 
earnings rather than paying out all 
earnings to stockholders in divi- 
dends. 

(b) The term “capital structure,” 
as the term is generally defined, 
means the combined investment of 
the bondholders and_ stockholders, 
including surplus. Since it is not 
unusual for 50% of the capital 





AMILY INCOME SALES 





are increased and made more 


profitable through use of the 


Company's unique Family In- 
come Sales Kit. This Kit, com- 
plete with a phonograph train- 
ing -record;*contains all the 
materials needed to make a 
convincing Family Income pres- 
‘entation. It is one of four similar 
Kits, each based on field tested 
procedures which accelerate the 
sales effectiveness of the career 
“4 life underwriter. 





structure of a railroad corporation 
to be represented by bonds and an- 
other 25% to be represented by pre- 
ferred stocks, neither of which is 
endowed with voting rights as long 
as the corporation is in sound 
financial condition, absolute voting 
control may be obtained through 
ownership of barely more than half 
of the common stock which in turn 
may be 15% or less of the capital 
structure of the entire corporation. 

As a practical matter it is fre- 
quently possible to control a large 
railroad corporation through owner- 
ship of considerably less than half 
of the common stock. Through the 
system of proxies, under which one 
stockholder may give his vote to an- 
other, a majority of the votes cast 
at a stockholders’ meeting may be 
controlled by persons who own a 
relatively small percentage of the 
total voting securities. Since most 
stockholders are relatively indiffer- 
ent about the active management of 
the corporation as long as they re- 
ceive dividends on their investment, 
they are likely to sign proxy forms 
giving their votes to the manage- 
ment. 

When there is a contest for con- 
trol. of the corporation, stockholders 
may give their votes to either the 
present management or to the group 
attempting to gain control. In 
either case the group getting control 
may not own a large proportion of 
the stock voted in their favor. 


Another type of situation in 
which control may be achieved 
through the ownership of a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total 
capital structure is where bond- 
holders have the right to vote for 
directors because of default in pay- 
ment of interest or principal on the 
bonds. In this case control may be 
achieved by obtaining the voting 
rights, either through ownership or 
by proxy, of a majority of the 
bonds. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) It has been said that “The 
bonded indebtedness in most in- 
dustrial corporations, unlike 
public utilities and railroads, is 
looked upon by corporation ex- 
ecutives as a temporary situation, 
to be endured if necessary or 
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highly profitable but, in most in- 
stances, to be liquidated as soon 
as it is feasible.” 

(1) Explain how bonded in- 
debtedness in the capital 
structure of a corpora- 
tion might be highly 
profitable to the share- 
holders. 

(2) Why is bonded indebted- 
ness considered less de- 
sirable in industrial cor- 
porations than it is in 
public utilities and rail- 
roads? 

(3) What specific financial 
policies and procedures 
might an industrial cor- 
poration adopt to enable 
it to liquidate its bonded 
indebtedness ? 

(b) One of the provisions of 
the proposed 1954 revision of 
the Federal internal revenue code 
is intended to stimulate the 
growth of small corporations by 
making it easier for them to re- 
tain earnings for expansion pur- 
poses. 

(1) Outline the principal ad- 


vantages and disadvan- 
tages of expansion 
through retention of 
earnings. 


(2) Describe briefly the prin- 
cipal methods of corpo- 
rate expansion other than 
the retention of earnings. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) (1) Bonded indebtedness in 
the capital structure of corporations 
might be highly profitable to the 
shareholders if the corporation is 
able to earn a rate of return on 
assets greater than the cost of serv- 
icing the debt. For example, if a 
corporation is able to earn a 10% 
return on the value of its assets, and 
if it is able to borrow from bond- 
holders at a total cost of 5%, the 
difference between 10% earned on 
assets and the 5% cost represents 
profit to the stockholders. Further- 
more, the interest paid to bond- 
holders is considered an expense of 
doing business and is deducted from 
corporate income in computing in- 
come tax liability. 

(2) Bonded indebtedness is 
considered less desirable in an in- 
dustrial corporation than in public 
utilities and railroads because the 
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competitive nature of most industrial 
enterprises and the relative instabil- 
ity of demand for their products 
over periods of time causes earnings 
to be less stable. The interest pay- 
ments due on bonded indebtedness 
is a fixed expense that must be paid 
every year, and the necessity to 
make these payments during periods 
of low earnings can cause consider- 
able difficulties for industrial cor- 
porations. On the other hand, be- 
cause of the relatively fixed demand 
for the products of public utilities 
and railroads and the fact that these 
fields are not so competitive, earn- 
ings are quite stable and manage- 
ment may prudently assume fixed 


obligations. 

(3) There are a number of 
specific financial policies and pro- 
cedures that an industrial corpora- 
tion could adopt to enable it to 
liquidate its bonded indebtedness. 
First, it could -establish a sinking 
fund, payments into which will pro- 
vide the necessary funds to pay off 
the debt. Second, it could issue 
bonds that mature serially thus as- 
suring it the privilege (and obli- 
gation) of paying off a certain por- 
tion of the debt each year. Third, it 
could issue callable securities thus 
giving the corporation the privilege 
of paying off the debt, or part of it, 
at future times when it might be 
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profitable to do so. Fourth, it could 
publicly float the bond issue thereby 
enabling it to liquidate its debt by 
repurchasing the bonds in the open 
market. 

(b) (1) There are several ad- 
vantages to a corporation in ex- 
pansion through retention of earn- 
ings. First, it avoids the creation of 
fixed charges which would have to 
be paid each year whether conveni- 
ent or not. Second, it avoids the un- 
derwriting or distribution costs that 
are involved in the sale of securities. 


Third, it is a convenient method 
of financing since it requires no 
negotiation with third parties. 
Fourth, it does not result in dilution 
of ownership and control of existing 
securities. Fifth, profits to owners 
are likely to be realized in terms of 
increases in stock values rather than 
as current income. When_ these 
profits are realized through sale of 
stock, they are taxed as capital 
gains rather than as ordinary in- 
come resulting in a lower tax to the 
investor. 
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There are also several disadvan- 
tages that may result from expan- 
sion through retention of earnings. 
[expansion programs requiring large 
amounts of money and rapid com- 
pletion cannot be adequately 
financed by irregular and uncertain 
earnings. Stockholders may become 
dissatisfied because of the low rate 
of dividend payment. The market 
value of the company’s stock may he 
depressed making it difficult to sell 
new securities at some time in the 
future. Finally, the opportunity to 
make profits for stockholders 
through the use of funds supplied 
by other investors is sacrificed. 

(2) The principal methods oj 
corporate expansion other than re- 
tention of earnings are sale of new 
securities, consolidation, merger, 
lease, and creation of holding com- 
panies. 

Funds for expansion of the busi- 
ness enterprise may be obtained by 
selling new securities either to 
present security holders or on the 
open market. The funds may then 
be used to purchase additional fixed 
or current assets. 

A consolidation is the joining to- 
gether of two existing business en- 
terprises to form a new _ business 
enterprise. 

A merger occurs when one busi- 
ness enterprise absorbs another busi- 
ness enterprise. The enterprise that 
absorbs the other retains its corpor- 
ate identity and the enterprise that 
is merged loses its identity. 

Expansion by lease occurs when 
one business enterprise leases all or 
a part of the physical assets of an- 
other business enterprise. For ex- 
ample, one railroad may lease the 
road, land, terminals, and so forth, 
of another railroad, or one manu- 
facturing enterprise may lease plant 
and equipment of another. 

The holding company is a method 
of grouping several business enter- 
prises together under a common 
management, usually through stock 
ownership, 


QUESTION 8 


(a) It is generally agreed that 
in considering the purchase of 
securities issued by a business 
corporation there are three prin- 
cipal types of information the in- 
vestor should consider: (1) gen- 
eral business and financial con- 
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ditions; (2) the nature of and 
the outlook for the industry of 
which the corporation is a part; 
and (3) the condition of the cor- 
poration itself. Describe briefly 
the principal sources from which 
information on each of these 
three subjects can be obtained, 
and indicate the specific types of 
information which are available 
from each source. 

(b) In planning an _ invest- 
ment program, an investor is con- 
cerned with the extent to which 
specific investments meet certain 
investment criteria. Among these 
criteria are possible appreciation 
in value, acceptability as col- 
lateral, and favorable Federal in- 
come tax treatment. Evaluate, 
with reasons, each of the follow- 
ing investments with respect to 
the foregoing criteria: 

(1) The common stock of a 
newly incorporated enter- 
prise organized to pros- 
pect for uranium. 

(2) Municipal revenue bonds 
issued by a publicly owned 
electric company in a 
prosperous community. 

(3) A mortgage on a large 
multi-family apartment 
building in a prosperous 
suburban community. 

(4) A 20-year endowment in- 
surance policy. 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) (1) Principal sources from 
which information on general busi- 
ness and financial conditions can be 
obtained are the financial pages of 
the large city newspapers; business 
and financial newspapers such as 
The Wall Street Journal, the 
Journal of Commerce. and the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle; 
business and financial magazines 
such as Business Week, Nation’s 
Business, and Fortune; “confi- 
dential” periodicals for business men 
such as “Babson’s Reports” and the 
“Kiplinger News Letter”; the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, bulletins 
of the regional Federal Reserve 
Banks, the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness published by the Department of 
Commerce, and bulletins and news- 
letters put out by some of the large 
commercial banks. 

News stories, interpretative com- 
ment, and financial statistics may be 
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found in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. The Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin and the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness carry important industrial and 
financial statistics. Bulletins of the 
Federal Reserve Banks discuss in a 
general way agricultural and indus- 
trial developments within each Fed- 
eral Reserve district and have 
articles on specific industries that 
are important within each district. 
Bulletins put out by large com- 
mercial banks discuss the general 
economic climate and the influence 
of government monetary and fiscal 
activities, and carry some articles on 
particular industries. Government 


publications are primarily statistical 
but provide some interpretative dis- 
cussion to particular industries as 
well as the economy as a whole. 
(2) The principal sources from 
which information on the nature and 
outlook of a particular industry may 
be obtained are the periodicals men- 
tioned in (1) above which have in- 
formation on particular industries, 
publications put out by trade as- 
sociations such as the Iron and Steel 
Institute and the Association of 
American Railroads, and bulletins 
and pamphlets put out by invest- 
ment advisory organizations such as 
Moody’s Investor’s Service, Stand- 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


ard and Poor’s Corporation, Best’s 
Insurance Reports and some of the 
large brokerage firms. In addition, 
there are magazines devoted to 
specific industries such as the “Pub- 
lic Utilities Fortnightly” and the 
“Electrical World.” All of these 
sources provide some statistical in- 
formation as well as interpretative 
comment. The periodicals also con- 
tain news stories on developments 
in particular industries. 

(3) The principal sources from 
which information on the condition 
of a particular corporation may be 
found, in addition to the sources 
listed in (1) and (2) above are the 
annual volumes containing  statisti- 
cal and historical information on 
many individual corporations by 
Moody’s Investor’s Service and 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation, 
the Fitch Stock Record, the Studley- 
Shupert Service, Arthur Wiesen- 
berger’s “Investment Companies,” 
annual reports and other financial 
statements put out by the corpora- 
tion itself, and investment counsel- 
lors and _ securities dealers and 
brokers. 

(b) (1) Possibilities for ap- 
preciation of the common stock of a 
newly incorporated enterprise or- 
ganized to prospect for uranium 
deposits are good although the 
probability may not be high. Be- 


cause of the high value of uranium 
deposits resulting from government 
encouragement of uranium prospect- 
ing, the returns to a firm success- 
fully prospecting for uranium may 
be very high in relation to total in- 
vestment. 

The common stock would prob- 
ably not be acceptable as collateral 
because as a new highly speculative 
enterprise it has as yet no record of 
profitable operation. Persons lend- 
ing money on the security of col- 
lateral require collateral of more 
certain value than this. 

The Federal income tax treat- 
ment of the gains that might be 
realized on the common stock is 
very favorable. If the firm is suc- 
cessful in locating uranium deposits 
the resulting prosperity of the firm 
is likely to be realized in terms of an 
increase in the value of the com- 
mon stock and investors may realize 
a capital gain rather than ordinary 
income. Also, the depletion allow- 
ance allowed firms engaged in this 
field in computing taxable income 
gives it an income tax advantage. 

(2) There is very little possibil- 
ity of substantial appreciation of the 
value of a municipal revenue bond 
issued by a publicly owned electric 
company in a prosperous commun- 
ity. The bonds of such an enter- 
prise are likely to be very secure 
and consequently the firm is likely 
to have little difficulty in selling 
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them at, or near, par. Since there 
is no probability of an increased in- 
come to security holders there is 
little likelihood that the bonds will 
rise substantially in value. How- 
ever, if interest rates fall the capital- 
ized value of the interest income 
from the municipal bonds will in- 
crease and the price of the bonds on 
the market may also increase. 

Municipal revenue bonds issued 
by a publicly owned electric com- 
pany in a prosperous community 
are likely to be very good collateral. 
Such bonds entail relatively little 
risk and as a result lenders would be 
quite willing to accept them as 
collateral for a loan. 

The interest income to the holder 
of a municipal revenue bond is ex- 
empt from Federal incor.e taxation. 

(3) There is very liti!e possibil- 
ity of appreciation in the value of a 
mortgage on a large multi-family 
apartment building in a prosperous 
suburban community. The mort- 
gage promises the mortgagee a 
fixed income and return of principal. 
Since there is no possibility of the 
income being increased, apprecia- 
tion in value could only result from 
a decline in interest rates. 

Mortgages on large multi-family 
apartment buildings are not gen- 
erally considered the best collateral 
by lenders because there is some risk 
of deterioration of the neighborhood 
and of poor management. In addi- 
tion, there is no ready market for 
such mortgages. 

The interest income from a mort- 
gage on a multi-family apartment 
building is considered ordinary in- 
come to the recipient and has no 
particular advantage with respect to 
Federal income taxation. 

(4) A 20-year endowment in- 
surance policy is an excellent invest- 
ment with respect to all three of the 
stated criteria. If the insured dies 
in the early years that the policy is 
in force, the policy proceeds consti- 
tute a considerable appreciation on a 
relatively small investment. Because 
of the stability of the life insurance 
industry and the guaranteed values 
in the policy, such policies are con- 
sidered excellent collateral for 
loans. The proceeds of the policy 
payable to the beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured are exempt 
from Federal income taxation. 

(To be Continued) 
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Hitting Pay Dirt—from page 27 


I want to think it over. 

Each of them are pushed to the left 
so that at the close you can run 
around right to pay dirt. 

But there is one danger in or- 
ganized presentations. They take 
time. A man will master it, give it 
right, and get results, but human 
nature being what it is, the man tries 
to improve on that organized pres- 
entation. Originally it was made up 
by maybe the experience of hun- 
dreds of people. But one man will 
try to improve it, and he starts cut- 
ting five minutes here and five min- 
utes there. For a while it works, 
and then, the first thing you know, 
it doesn’t work. No one individual 
seems to be smart enough to go back 
and find out what was cut out that 
made it stop working. 


A Short Circuit 


A short cut causes a short circuit. 
A short circuit can cause an ex- 
plosion. In an explosion someone 
can get hurt. The agent can get 
hurt, because he doesn’t make the 
sale. The prospect and his family 
can get hurt, because they don’t 
have the benefit of the protection. 
In an organized presentation words 
are carefully selected to have the 
desired effect. They must be prac- 
ticed and mastered. The scene must 
be properly set. They must be de- 
livered with emotion and enthusiasm. 

Grace Kelly and Marlon Brando 
got Oscars. Frank Sinatra got an 
Oscar for acting! That took an or- 


ganized presentation. That took 
proper writing of the script. That 
took mastery of the words. That 


took setting of the stage. 

South Pacific ran for five years. 
Every week they had a rehearsal to 
make sure that the lines that they 
were giving this week were the same 
as the lines they gave last week. 
That is why it was a hit. Outstand- 
ing plays get developed, but once 
you start altering them you cut their 
effectiveness. 

There are millions of ideas, but 
that is not the answer. Ideas are 
funny little things. They won’t work 
unless you do. Persistence to ac- 
complish what you want. A com- 
mitment to one’s self to do bigger 
things. Set a goal, and then do 
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something about it. Set a goal high 
enough—just so that it is within 
your own ability. Go on record. 
Let your boss know about it. Let 
your family know about it. Your 
business associates—your prospects. 
You will put yourself on the spot 
with the prospects, and more often 
than not they will take you off by 
buying insurance. Keep yourself in 
front of people. Force yourself to 
do the job by making appointments 
in advance. You might say, “I’m 
sticking my neck out by doing this.” 
Even a turtle has to stick his neck 
out to make progress. The bee aero- 
dynamically can’t fly. Everybody 
knows it except the bee. Everybody 
knows you can’t write a million 
except you, so you'll probably write 
a million. 


Be Enthusiastic 


To hit pay dirt you must be en- 
thusiastic. If you haven’t read the 
Bettger story, I hope you do read it, 
because it proves the value of en- 
thusiasm. Enthusiasm made him 
from a failure to a success, the great- 
est in the life insurance business. 





Act alive in a presentation. How 
can you ever expect to convince your 
prospect unless you act excited about 
your product. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. Infect your prospect with 
enthusiasm. 

The bee is a very small insect, and 
he has a small stinger, but when he 
stings, he hurts. Why? Enthusiasm! 
Enthusiasm can make or break a 
ball team. Enthusiasm can make or 
break a salesman. If you want magic 
prescription for your sales ills—it is 
enthusiasm. Take a large dose of it. 
If it doesn’t work in thirty days, | 
will give you your money back. 





AIDS SCHOOL FINANCING 
More THAN $300,000,000 of life in- 


surance funds are now on loan to 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country as financing for building 
construction, says the Institute of 
Life Insurance. At the start of this 
year United States life insurance 
companies owned $148,000,000 of 
college and university bonds and 
$155,000,000 of public and private 
grade school or high school bonds. 
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Termination of Employment Under 

Group Insurance Contract Held to 

Mean “Active Full Time Employ- 
ment." 


In December of 1950 Security 
Benefit Life Insurance Company 
wrote a group policy for the em- 
ployees of Security Benefit Clinic 
and Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. In 
March of 1951 Charles A. Wyatt 
began his employment with the 
Clinic and availed himself of the 
coverage set out in the group policy. 
Among other coverages, his bene- 
ficiary would be entitled to $5,000.00 
in the event of his death. 

Wyatt’s employment was termi- 
nated on January 15, 1953 and after 
that date he did not physically work 
or perform any services for the 
Clinic. On February 17, 1953 Wyatt 
died. 

The group policy contained, 
among other provisions, the follow- 
ing : 

“The insurance of any Employee 
insured under this Policy shall 
terminate immediately upon the hap- 
pening of any of the following 
events, whichever shall first occur : 

2 

‘(b) Termination of employment 
of the Employee ;’ ” 


The contract also provided that 
the employee is entitled to convert 
his insurance, but if he dies during 
a thirty-one (31) day period follow- 
ing termination of his employment, 
the amount of insurance, which 
might have been converted, would 
be paid, whether or not application 
for conversion had been made. 

In defining termination of employ- 
ment, the policy stated that it would 
be upon cessation of active full time 
work; the exceptions to this clause 
were if employee was disabled, on 
leave of absence, temporarily laid 
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off, employed on a part time basis, 
or retired. 

Another fact was that Wyatt was 
entitled to one week’s vacation and 
his widow was sent a check for one 
week’s salary after his death. 

The widow beneficiary made de- 
mand on the insurance company for 
the full amount of the proceeds, but 
the company denied liability and suit 
was instituted in the Shawnee Dis- 
trict Court, Division Two. The trial 
court held for the insurance com- 
pany. 

The Kansas Supreme Court, writ- 
ing through Chief Justice Harvey, 
affirmed the action of the lower 
court. The upper court stated that 
the sole question before this court 
was whether or not the fact that 
Charles Wyatt was entitled to a 
week’s vacation with pay, which he 
had not taken when he physically 
ceased to work for his employer, 
the Clinic, had the effect of making 
Wyatt an employee until January 
22, 1953. This, of course, would 
make his death come within the 31- 
day period provided in the policy for 
coverage, regardless of the action 
of the employee in converting. The 
court felt that the language of the 
policy concerning termination of em- 
ployment was clear, not ambiguous 
and in harmony with its other terms. 
There is nothing in the record to sup- 
port the contention of the plaintiff, 
except the analysis of the attorney 
for plaintiff. Thus, the court strictly 
construed the terms of the contract. 

Wyatt v. Security Benefit Life 
Ins. Co., Kansas Supreme Court. 
Filed May 7, 1955 (2CCH Life 
Cases (Zd) 432). 

Attorneys for Appellant: Robert 
L. Brock, Edward H. Sondker, 
Thomas R. Sewell, Ernest J. Rice, 
Sidney C. Hunt, VFW Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. 





Attorneys for Appellee: Clayton 
E. Kline, O. R. Stites, Jr., M. F. 
Cosgrove, Robert E. Russell, Wil- 
lard N. Van Slyck, Jr., William B. 
McElhenny, National Bank of 
Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 


Washington Appellate Court Con- 
strues the Word "War" in Insurance 
Policy. 


The insured had a life insurance 
policy with the Sterling Insurance 
Company when called to service 
with the armed forces of the United 
States. On May 11, 1952 he died 
in Alaska as a result of an automo- 
bile accident. The insurance policy 
had the following language con- 
tained therein: 

“If the insured shall die from any 

cause while in military, naval or 
air service of any country at war, 
the company shall be liable only 
for a refund of the premiums paid 
or the reserve . . . whichever is 
greater...” 
Due to the fact that on May 11, 1952 
the Korean conflict was in progress, 
the insurance company denied lia- 
bility. 

The Superior Court of Pierce 
County dismissed the action and the 
plaintiff beneficiary appealed to the 
Washington Supreme Court, De- 
partment Two. In a clear and con- 
cise opinion, Justice Weaver up- 
holds the action of the trial court. 
The Justice states that there are four 
types of situations when the word 
“war” has to be construed either in 
a technical sense or in the ordinary 
meaning of the word as used in com- 
mon speech : 

First: Where death occurs prior 
to the formal declaration of war, as, 
for example, during the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941; 
the official declaration of war by 
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Congress being made the following 
day. 

Second: Where death occurs 
while the armed forces of the coun- 
trv are engaged in combat in which 
a formal declaration of war was 
never made, 

Third: Where death occurs after 
the cessation of hostilities in a for- 
mally declared war, but before the 
war is officially ended. 

fourth: Where death occurs after 
the cessation of hostilities in an 
armed conflict in which a formal 
declaration of war never was made. 

The instant case falls within the 
second situation. 

The following states have held 
that a court cannot take judicial 
notice of the existence of a war un- 
til a formal declaration has been 
made: Pennsylvania, Idaho, South 
Carolina, and a Federal District 
Court in Louisiana. In the follow- 
ing states the courts have construed 
the word “war” in its ordinary, pop- 
ular sense, which would mean that 
the Korean conflict was a war within 
the terms of the policy: Texas, lowa, 
New Jersey, a California Federal 
District Court and a Massachusetts 
Federal District Court. 

The Washington court feels, for 
the following reasons, that the latter 
line of cases are correct: 

First: The courts may take ju- 
dicial notice that a war exists. 

Second: The word “war” involves 
armed conflict between two or more 
nations and its existence does not 


depend upon a declaration by Con- 
gress. 

Third: It ignores the well-known 
purpose of insurers. 

Fourth: The legalistic determina- 
tion of the question ignores the 
modus operandi of the United Na- 
tions. 

The court quotes from Cecil J. 
Olmstead, a legal writer, who states : 

“. . . if the Charter of the United 

Nations is strictly applied, war of the 
declared or constitutional type may 
be for historians.” 
Thus, the Washington court aligns 
itself with the group of States which 
hold that war, in its common or or- 
dinary popular meaning, is any 
armed conflict between nations. 

CHRISTENSEN v. STER- 
LING INS. CO., Washington Court 
of Appeals, Department Two. Filed 
May 26, 1955. (2CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 435). 

Attorneys for Appellant: John W. 
Fishburne and Willard Hedlund, 


Puget Sound Bank Bldg., Tacoma, 
Washington. 
Attorneys for Respondent: 


Burkey, Burkey & Marsico, 817 
Puget Sound Bank Bldg., Tacoma, 
Washington. 





SHELDON OPPOSES 
VARIABLE ANNUITY 


SIMON M. SHELDON, deputy secu- 
rities commissioner and deputy in- 
surance commissioner of New 
Hampshire, voiced opposition to the 


variable annuity proposed for issue 
by life insurance companies. Speak- 
ing at the seventh annual Mutual 
Fund Sales convention in New York, 
Mr. Sheldon said the variable an- 
nuity did not have enough protection 
for the public, inasmuch as it was 
based on common stocks and there 
were no guarantees. At present there 
is one company chartered solely for 
the purpose of writing variable an- 
nuities for the general public. This 
is the Variable Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


N. Y. DEPARTMENT RULINGS 


THE NEW YORK INSURANCE Depart- 
ment has announced that approval 
of the department is required for 
any insurer who wishes to occupy 
10% or 10,000 square feet of an 
owned building for its own purposes, 
and for the addition of more than 
5% or $10,000 value to an existing 
structure owned by the insurance 
company. 


TONTINES BANNED IN 
ALABAMA 


FOLLOWING THE LEAD set by South 
Carolina and Georgia, Alabama’s 
superintendent of insurance, Leslie 
L. Gwaltney, Jr. has ordered all life 
insurance companies operating in 
Alabama to “‘cease and desist” from 
issuing tontine and _ semi-tontine 
policies “not later than March 15, 
1956.” 
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EVERYONE’S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life's 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 

Ability to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life's 


Understandable policies—Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
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Social Security—from page 18 


losophy of benefit adequacy that has 
dominated the public and _ political 
attitude toward it since that time. 
This was shown in 1952 when the 
maximum benefit was raised to $200 
a month and was again demonstrated 
this year when the only real obstacle 
to further liberalizations of the act 
was the rivalry among the major 
political parties to see who could 
come up first with the most. 

All of the while the social security 
administration has been telling its 
story in the language of the life in- 
surance business and we have helped 
them right along the line. We have 
concocted a wide variety of pro- 
gramming and sales presentations 
that use life insurance and social 
security interchangeably—as though 
they were precisely the same—and 
we have gone even farther by giving 
social security priority by selling it 
to the public as a base on which to 
add whatever life insurance a man 
feels he needs. We have gone so 
far at times as to make life insur- 
ance a fringe benefit—to be tacked 
on to more substantial benefits prom- 
ised rather indefinitely by a govern- 
ment whose benevolence has to date 
been exceeded only by its unwill- 
ingness to face up realistically to an 
assured method of raising the money 
to pay the same benefits. 

Since 1952 we hear of more and 
more people near or past age 65 
who get jobs for six quarters in 
order to qualify for benefits of up 
to $167.75 per month for the worker 
and his wife—which is quite a bene- 
fit for a gross, total tax outlay of 
$126 for the worker and an equal 
amount for the employer. While 
we know that the government’s wide- 
spread publication of OASI benefit 
schedules creates an implied obliga- 
tion, we also know that no govern- 
ment can buy such large benefits 
for such small sums without taking 
a whole lot from other people to pay 
for them. And we also know that 
Congress has the right to reduce 
benefits—as well as increase them. 
Also we know that public attitudes 
can change rapidly—especially when 
business conditions take an unfavor- 
able turn—and that there is no as- 
surance that the time will not come 
when the burden on the working 
population will be so great that it 
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would be more popular, politically, 
to reduce social security benefits, 
than to maintain or increase them. 
In view of these fundamental con- 
siderations we do not see how social 
security is comparable to life insur- 
ance with its contractually fixed 
benefits, cash values and guaranteed 
option incomes payable at the same 
rate regardless of economic condi- 
tions or the current fancies of the 
people at the polls. Thus, as our 
committee sees it, our first and most 
important goal is to have our own 
industry make a distinct difference 
between life insurance and social se- 
curity in its own thinking and in all 
of its relationships with the public. 


An Unequalled Product 


We have a product that is un- 
equalled in concept and in perform- 
ance over a period of much more 
than a century. Our contracts are 
absolute for all policyholders who 
keep their part of the bargain by 
paying the premiums. We are re- 
alistic in assessing the costs, hence 
we are secure in guaranteeing the 
benefits. We offer a form of secu- 
rity that should be first in every 
American household possessing abil- 
ity to provide for anything above 
the necessities of day-to-day living. 
We were in the field long before the 
government ever thought of entering 
it and we have built up experience 
that has proven that security has a 
known price and that there is no 
other shortcut to it. 

While we have been literally sell- 
ing social security along with life 
insurance, I wonder if we have 
stopped to think what we are actu- 
ally saying to the public. Haven't 
we been saying in so many words 
that the people cannot solve their 
own problems, that Uncle Sam has 
been forced to step in and do it for 
you up to a point—whether you like 
it or not—and you can take the ball 
from there? Haven’t we been saying 
—with the wonderful facilities at 
our command—that we can’t help 
the public to solve its own financial 
problems in its own way? How 
much longer can we spread this idea 
without having the people believe 
that we are unequal to our task? 
And how much longer can we do 
this if the government moves up 
and up in the level of benefits until 
they are completely adequate? 


Is it not time that our entire in- 
dustry took a forthright position in 
this whole matter? Time that we 
tell the truth about social security— 
not disparagingly nor antagonisti- 
cally or competitively—but factually 
and truthfully so that the public wil] 
realize before it is too late that there 
is no way to distribute a lot without 
taking a lot, no way to create security 
out of thin air or legislative edict? 
Then our nation and our policyhold- 
ers will realize that when all the 
freight is added life insurance can 
do the job more efficiently at lower 
cost. : 

Surely, experience is fast proving 
that the time is ripe for a resurgence 
of the concept that life insurance is 
best for the individual and best for 
our nation. Have we forgotten its 
profound influence on the character 
of the owner? Have we forgotten 
that when other types of financial 
institutions were falling by the way- 
side life insurance stood out as a 
rock of hope in a weary land? Have 
we forgotten that the animals of 
the field and the birds of the air— 
no less than humans—have no in- 
stinct so strong as the protection of 
the young and the sanctity of the 
home? Have we forgotten that in 
modern society no weapon is as ef- 
fective in protecting the young and 
preserving the home as is life insur- 
ance? How many of our people 
would accept charity from an indi- 
vidual? Why have we been condi- 
tioned to taking it from government ? 

I make this statement advisedly 
because social security is just that 
and will be just that until a genera- 
tion or two hence every covered 
worker will have paid taxes for a 
full lifetime instead of a few months 
or years, when no group of mature 
or elderly people can get in at the 
last minute—as they can at present 
at the expense of future taxpayers. 
Until then, social security is essen- 
tially a social answer to the problem 
of present and soon-to-be aged, and 
it wHl always be a social project— 
rather than a form of insurance—so 
long as benefits are based on pre- 
sumed needs measured by age in- 
stead of the amount of contribution 
of the beneficiary or his designees. 
It does not seek equity—merely pay- 
ments based on presumed needs. 

We have tried to point out why 
our own business should make a 
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clear-cut distinction between social 
security and life insurance. By the 
same token, we believe that it is 
equally improper for the government 
through the social security adminis- 
trators, to present the program. to 
the public as a form of life insurance. 
It is not life insurance since life in- 
surance is an exact science whereby 
each policyholder receives benefits 
in true relationship to his premium 
commitments. In social security the 
relationship is secondary. A person 
with many children can receive a 
large benefit for a small tax, while 
a man with no children and paying 
a large tax can receive a relatively 
small benefit or no benefit at all. 
This may be proper in a social pro- 
gram, but it certainly is not insur- 
ance, 


Distinction in Terms 


Although we have not thus far 
been able to convince members of 
Congress of the advisability of elim- 
inating life insurance terminology 
from the S.S. Act and literature of 
its administrators, the least we can 
do now as life underwriters and as 
an industry is to stop using life in- 
surance terms in referring to social 
security. For instance, there are no 
premiums under the program, but 
there are taxes. There are no guar- 
anteed benefits—merely distributions 
of sums payable on the basis of 
schedules determined periodically by 
Congress. There are no “savings” 
in social security, contrasted to the 
contractual right to cash values avail- 
able in life insurance contracts. 
There are no equities or transferable 
values. The covered worker pos- 
sesses no property by reason of cov- 
erage, contrasted with the property 
rights inherent in a life insurance 
contract. Hence it is only by the 
widest stretch of the imagination 
that social security can be put in the 
same category as life insurance. 

With all of these thoughts in mind, 
I conclude by offering the suggestion 
that we again make life insurance 
first in our thinking, first in our 
relations with our policvholders. 

If we can do that we will help to 
make America a strong nation and 
a nation of strong people. It is time 
we started to get back to the funda- 
mental laws of life set out clearly for 
us by our Creator. 
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OUR EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
A TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR QUALIFIED AGENTS 


* FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Top Commission Contracts 
Salaried Agents Contracts 


* COMPLETE LINE OF MODERN COMPETI- 
TIVE POLICIES 
(Participating and Non-Participating) 


* SPECIAL TERM REDUCING MORTGAGE 
PLAN 


* EXCELLENT ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
AND HOSPITALIZATION POLICIES 
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(500% Mortality) 


General Agencies available in Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan and 
Minnesota 


Write: FORREST D. GUYNN 
Director of Agencies 

The Old Line Life Insurance Co. 
of America, Dept. B-I!. 
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LiFe... 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 
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Why Didn’t 
I Start Sooner? 


That’s a question Southland 
Agents often ask when they think 
about the years they spent in 
routine jobs offering less 
opportunity and income. It’s easy 
to succeed with Southland Life 
financial backing, thorough 
training and extra incentives which 
prepare and inspire agents to 
greater accomplishments. 


If interested in the Southland Life 
success formula, write to... 


ASSETS OVER $176,500,000 


Insurance in Force Over $980,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $127,000,000 


59 BRANCH OFFICES 
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obituaries 


Brown: Raymond Russell Brown, presi- 
dent of Standard Insurance Company, died 
September 30 after a heart attack. Mr. 
Brown started as an actuarial clerk with 
Standard Insurance Company in 1919 and 
became actuary in 1923, thence vice presi- 
dent and actuary in 1936, executive vice 
oresident in 1945 and president in 1947, 
e was elected to the board of directors 
in 1934. Active in community affairs, Mr. 
Brown was president of the Community 
Chest in 1952 and a director of the United 
Fund, as well as director-member of the 
executive committee of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1952) Mr. 
Brown was appointed a member of the 
National Advisory Heart Council by the 
Surgeon General of the United State, 
Public Health Service and was elected a 
director of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund in 1952. He was a former 
president of the Oregon Heart Association. 
Mr. Brown had been the Oregon vice 
president of the American Life Convention 
since 1949 and was active in the Life 
Insurance Association of America. In 1939 
and again in 1954 Mr. Brown was ap 
pointed by the governor to serve on 
committees to study the unemployment 
compensation legislation for Oregon. 
Downs: Joseph M. Downs, vice-president, 
director, and manager of the mortgage 
loan department of Ohio State Life In- 
surance Company, died on October 3 by 
drowning while on vacation at Virginia 
Beach, Va. 
Hammond: Wilmer M. Hammond, gen- 
eral agent of the tna Life at Los 
Angeles, died September 21 in Honolulu 
where he was attending the triennial 
convention of the Episcopal Church in 
which he had been active for many years. 
A veteran of 40 years in the life insur 
ance business, Mr. Hammond became 
head of the #tna Life’s Los Angeles gen- 
eral agency in 1925 and developed it 
into one of the company’s — leading 
agencies. Five years ago he formed a 
partnership with W. T. Craig. 
Pegues: John Edward Pegues, Pacific 
Region public relations representative 
of the New York Life and a_ formet 
San Francisco newspaperman, died Sep- 
tember 12, in Marin General Hospital, 
San Rafael, Calif., after suffering a 
cerebral hemorrhage at his home in San 
Rafael. He was 40. A native of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Mr. Pegues joined the 
staff of the San Francisco Chronicle in 
1937, after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of California. During World 
War UJ, he was a_ public information 
officer in the Pacific. 
Schmid: Edwin A. Schmid, president of 
the Missouri Insurance Company died on 
September 30th. He was enroute to 
England with his wife and daughter when 
he suddenly passed away as a result of 
a heart attack. Born in St. Louis July 
24, 1890, Mr. Schmid was educated in 
St. Lonis schools and entered the bank- 
ing business immediately thereafter. He 
was one of the original group which 
organized the Mutual Bank and Trust 
Company in 1933 and served as its vice 
president for a number of years and 
was its president at the time of his 
death. He was a member of the syndicat« 
which purchased control of the Missouri 
Insurance Company in 1939 and _ served 
in various positions in its official family 
until his election to its presidency in 
February of 1955. 
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Aetna Life: Harry J. McKeon has been 
promoted to agency assistant in the life 
agency dept. George M. Wallhauser, Jr., 
succeeds Mr. McKeon as editor of the 
“Life Aetna-izer.” 


American Investors: Jolin E. Newberg, 
formerly salesman for Joe W. Nichols 
Ins. Agency, has been named as special 
representative in Denton County and will 
be under the direction of Ralph E. 
Stowell, Fort Worth general agent. Mrs. 
Judy Burns has been named special rep- 
resentative in Houston and will be under 
the supervision of John E. Lattimore, 
Houston general agent. 

Wayne Stroud has been named district 
agent in Lubbock under the direction of 
W. K. Rogers, general agent. 


American Mutual: Car! B. Jepsen, for- 
merly with Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Harlan, Iowa. 


American United Life: d/bert N. Beard- 
shear has been named advertising man- 
ager succeeding Emil C. Rassmann, who 
became agency publication manager. 

John C. Bollinger, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Atlantic Life: Willard F. Sawyer has been 
appointed general agent in Spartanburg, 
eo 


Baltimore Life: Sewell Weech has been 
appointed director of sales promotion 
succeeding B. Frank Lefever, recently 
promoted to cashier. Joseph F. Brent, 
staff superintendent at York, Pa., has 
been promoted to home office super- 
visor. 


Bankers Life (lowa): J. C. Griffith, 
special agent in Mason City, has been 
named a field supervisor. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): General agents ap- 
pointed—Harvey L. Lampert in a new 
agency established at Springfield, IIL; 
George R. Powers in a newly established 
office in Galesburg, Ill.; and Charles W. 
Wollard in the Oklahoma City agency. 


Bankers National: J. Herbert Kirk, gen- 
eral agent in Waldwick, N. J., has been 
appointed field supervisor in the train- 
ing and supervision section of the agency 
dept. 


Beneficial Life: Kenneth W. Porter, field 
supervisor in Salt Lake City, has been 
appointed general agent of a new agency 
there. 


Beneficial Standard: John H. Cobb, for- 
merly general agent for Pacific Mutual 
in northern California, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Los Angeles. 
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Bowles, Andrews & Towne: John R. 
Reimer has joined the Richmond, Va., 
office of this firm of actuaries and insur- 


ance company management consultants. 
He was formerly with the Reliance Life 
and Lincoln National Life and is an 
associate of the Society of Actuaries. 


Capitol Life: S. L. Stration, formerly 
head of sales training and promotion 
for Paul Revere, has been appointed 
director of accident and_ sickness sales 
dept. 


Central Standard: William Travis, for- 
merly with Iowa Life as a_ personal 
producer, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies for the states of 
lowa, Neb., Mo. and Kansas. 


Connecticut General: Branch offices 
moved: Cincinnati, Ohio, to Gas and 
Electric Building; Syracuse, N. Y., to 
2126 Erie Boulevard East. 

John H. Todd, assistant manager at 
Los Angeles, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Toledo (Ohio) branch office. 

Marvin H. Pope has been appointed 
assistant district group manager in Chi- 
cago. Named group pension §represent- 
atives are David A. Frink in Cleveland, 
Herbert Abrams in New York and James 
E. Pangburn in Philadelphia. 


Connecticut Mutual: Gaylord L. Paine 
has been promoted to underwriting sec- 
retary and T. John Hill, Jr., to super- 
visor of applications succeeding Mr. Paine. 
Mr. Hill was formerly assistant super- 
visor of applications. 

Frederic R. Breidenbach, home office 
agency assistant, has been named district 
agent in charge of the new office opened 
in Akron, Ohio. He will be associated 
with the Harry H. Kail agency, Cleveland. 


Continental American (Del.): Harry W. 
Porter, formerly general agent for Man- 
hattan Life, has been appointed general 
agent in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4% 


ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 
FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying 2% 
current dividend. Recommended for: le 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 

Inquiries Invited—No Obligatien 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 














Irvin Saltzman Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been appointed general agents. 


Continental Assurance: Joseph N. Des- 
mon, CLU, has been appointed general 
agent in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Empire Life: N. D. McDonald has been 
appointed assistant general manager and 
superintendent of agencies. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Conway S. Carter 
has, been promoted from assistant cashier 
to cashier in New York, succeeding Joseph 
J. Burns, retired. John M. Farber, cashier 
at Columbus, Ohio, replaces Mr. Carter 
and Donald E. Pratt, assistant cashier in 
Columbus, succeeds Mr. Farber. 


Great National: Jay Poynor, sales rep- 
resentative, has been made an agency 
field assistant. Odelle S. Harris and Don 
W. Monzingo have been named sales 
representatives in Amarillo. 


Great-West Life: D. W. Bajus, formerly 
supervisor of the Vancouver agency, has 
been appointed training assistant at the 
head _ office. 

Donald B. Reed has been appointed 
manager of the Spokane branch, and 
Leslie Reichardt as manager of a newly- 
formed branch in Peterborough, Ontario. 

The Sudbury headquarters of the north- 
ern Ontario branch have moved to 105 
Durham Street, South. 


Guardian Life: Arthur J. Merin, CLU, 
has been appointed manager in Albany, 
N. Y. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Fort Worth, Texas, under the manage- 
ment of Joseph D. King. 


Home Life (N. Y.): William C. Petty, Jr., 
associate manager, was named to succeed 
his father, William C. Petty, retired, as 
manager of the company’s Huntington 
(W. Va.) agency. 


Indianapolis Life: General agents ap- 
pointed—Charles H. Barthel in Chicago 
to succeed Henry G. Hall, deceased, and 
Lloyd H. Sellers in Moline, a new agency. 


Jackson Life: James T. Ansley, formerly 
assistant chief underwriter for Great 
American Reserve in Dallas, has been 
appointed chief underwriter and assistant 
secretary. 


John Hancock: Dr. Howard R. Clement, 
formerly with the Veterans Administra- 
tion, has been appointed assistant med- 
ical director. J. Jerome O’Connor has 
been promoted from assistant to asso- 
ciate counsel. 

A district office has been opened in 
Jacksonville, Fla., with Gilbert W. Roebig, 
regional supervisor in the southeastern 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


territory, as district manager, with Donald 
W. Porter, CLU, and George Barson as 
assistant district managers. John L. Sta- 
siak, assistant district manager of the 
Cadillac (Detroit) office, has been ap- 
pointed regional supervisor—training in 
the east central territory. 


Johnson & Higgins: Gerard B. Tracy, 
formerly manager of the midtown agency 
of the Prudential, has been appointed 
vice president in charge of the individ- 
ual life insurance department. 


Liberty Life (S. C.): Appointments an 
nounced: R. J. Cooper, formerly special 
manager, to manager in Asheville, N. C.; 
R. F. Bolick, assistant manager in Char- 
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lotte, to manager in Lexington, N. C.; 
F. S. Hallman, assistant manager in 
Columbia, to manager in Newberry, S. C.; 
H. L. Atwell, Jr., from associate manager 
to manager in Washington, D. C.; John 
C. Bennett, from associate manager to 
manager in Charleston, S. C.; D. C. 
Downing, from associate manager to man- 
ager in Raleigh, N. C 

C. R. Allen, assistant manager in 
Spartanburg, S. C., and G. N. Gay, agent 
in Monroe, N. C., to assistant managers 
in Asheville, N. C.; W. F. Whitaker, 
assistant manager in Augusta, Ga., to 
assistant manager in Graniteville, S. C.; 
G. F. Shields, agent in Camden, S. C., to 
assistant manager in Lexington, N. C.; 
O. L. Law, from agent to assistant man- 
ager in Charlotte, N. C.; R. A. Lansdell, 
assistant manager in Graniteville, to as- 
sistant manager in Orangeburg, S. C.; 





Snsurance Company 


ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 


FOR 50 YEARS 
MULWAL TRUST 


PRODUCERS HAVE ENJOYED THE 
COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES OF: 


Low Net Costs 

Flexible Settlement Options 
™ Net Level Premium Reserves 
M A Strong Surplus 


For 50 years, Mutual Trust has been soundly and 
economically managed on a purely mutual basis 
for the benefit of its policyholders. 

‘In both large metropolitan areas and in smaller 
cities, Mutual Trust general agents are operating 
successfully in: 


Cal., Conn., Ia., Ill., Ind., Mass., Me.,Mich., Minn., N.H., 
N.J., N.Y.. N.D Ohio, Pa., R.1., Vt., Wash., Wis. Fi 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


C. L. Kammer, manager in Newbeiry, 
S. C., to home office; E. E. Wessel, as- 
sistant manager in Orangeburg, to as- 
sistant manager in Columbia, S. C.; C. §, 
McJunkin, agent in Travelers Rest, S. C., 
to assistant manager in Augusta, Ga.; 
W. L. Black, from agent to assistant 
manager in Williamston, S. C.; P. B. 
Hawkins, from agent to assistant manager 
in Forest City, N. C.; and M. W. Mul- 
herin, from agent to assistant manager 
in Augusta, Ga. 


Life of Virginia: Appointed members of 
Combination Field Advisory Committee 
for 1955-56: J. J. Benson (manager, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 1), J. A. Kollegge (man- 
ager, Anderson, Ind.), L. C. Moore 
(manager, Petersburg, Va.), T. W. Orr 
(manager, Kinston, N. C.), W. J. 
Sanders (manager, Chester, S. C.), A. § 
Stearman (manager, Miami, Fla. 2), P. P 
Palisi (associate manager, New Orleans, 
La. 1), T. L. Pinkerton (associate manager, 
Atlanta, Ga. 2) and John H. Stewart 
(associate manager, Pontiac, Mich.). 

Appointed field training supervisors: 
Douglas H. Fraser, formerly associate 
manager of the Norfolk district office, will 
continue his headquarters there; Thomas 
J. Raynor, formerly associate manager in 
Wilmington and Burlington, N. C., will 
operate in central North Carolina; Tal 
madge P. DeShazo, formerly associate 
manager at Gainesville, Ga., will super- 
vise from there three Florida and _ three 
S. C. district offices; William J. Beecher, 
formerly associate manager of New Or- 
leans district 3 office, will superivse train- 
ing in western Louisiana and Houston. 
Texas. 


Lincoln Income: Howard W. Hill, for- 
merly actuary of the Kentucky Insurance 
Department, has been appointed actuary. 


Lincoln National: Fred W. Clark and 
Robert C. Tookey have been appointed 
assistant vice presidents (reinsurance) and 
Harry H. Allen special reinsurance rep- 
resentative. Mr. Tookey was formerly 
associate actuary for Pacific Mutual and 
Mr. Allen is a retired vice president and 
secretary of Mutual Benefit. 

Actuarial dept. promotions—Samuel P 
Adams and Gathings Stewart from asso 
ciate actuaries to actuaries; Charles N. 
Walker from assistant actuary to associ 
ate actuary and manager of accident and 
sickness insurance; Norman F. Buck from 
assistant actuary to associate actuary; and 
Julia Smith from supervisor of the math- 
ematical section to assistant actuary. 

Alden D. Lewis has been appointed 
regional group manager for the state of 
Oregon (Portland). 

A new regional group office has been 
opened in South Bend, Ind., with Sam- 
uel M. Sharp as regional group manager 
for northwest Indiana and western Mich- 
igan. 


Manhattan Life: 4. Russell Atwater, 
brokerage manager of the company’s M. 
Milton Sobel Agency, has been appointed 
assistant to the general agent. 

General agent appointments—A. lL. 
Mayberry (formerly district manager for 
Jefferson Standard in Tacoma, Wash.) in 
Fort Worth; E. Donald Fuerst in Pitts 
burgh, succeeding the Fuerst and Porte 
Agency. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Louise C. Ken 
nedy, attorney has been appointed an 
assistant counsel. 
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Michigan Life: Peter A. Cummins, Jr., 
assistant manager of group dept., has 
been named assistant secretary of the 
dept. and Henry K. Knowlton, actuarial 
dept., has been named associate actuary. 


Midland Mutual: O. L. Thomas (Thomas 
Agency) has been appointed general agent 
in Bowling Green, Ky. 


Midland National: John S. Davies, for- 
merly district manager for Penn Mutual 
in Sioux Falls, S$. D., has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies in Colo., 
Mont., Neb., N. D. and Wyo. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Lyle B. Pelton, 
general agent in Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been appointed to the teaching staff of 
the home office training school. James 
L. Carrier has been promoted to the 
position of general agent in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Monumental Life: Robert Breen has been 
transferred from manager in Saginaw to 
manager in Flint. Anthony C. Metz, staff 
manager in Flint, has been promoted to 
manager in Saginaw. 

Olney B. Doak has been appointed 
manager of the new Baltimore (north 
district) office with Charles E. Bell and 
Angelo A. Danza, staff managers. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Clayton E. Mahaffey 
has retired as associate manager of the 
National Farm Loan Office. 

Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., former N.A.L.U. 
president and district agent of Fairfield 
County at Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
called to the home office under a six- 
months leave of absence from his reg- 
ular field activities to serve as a special 
field consultant. 


Mutual of New York: E. Herbert Peirce, 
formerly agency manager in Providence, 
R. IL. will head up a new operation in 
the Philadelphia area. 

The following members of the field 
force have been appointed training as- 
sistants at the home office: Stuart Gold- 
smith (Detroit), Philip H. Oxnam (Al- 
bany), Charles F. Pflugfelder, CLU, (New 
York City), Roland G. Robison (San 
Diego), Julian L. Spencer (Charleston) 
and John A. McCole (Scranton). Also 
appointed is C. Donald Clawson, formerly 
agency supervisor in Chicago for State 
Mutual Life. 


New England Life: Anne M. McCarthy, 
manager of retail trade investments, and 
Charles C. Gates, manager of public 
utility investments, have been appointed 
investment officers. 


New York Life: The Pacific region bro- 
kerage sales headquarters have been trans- 
ferred from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, 

Appointments as general manager— 
Lee A. Buck (training supervisor in 
charge of the Wheeling branch) at Wheel- 
ing; and Harland A. Schuler, CLU (gen- 
eral manager in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) to 
Savannah. 


Northwestern Life: General agent ap- 
pointments: The Rex Hallows Agency 
in Hayward, the Weisman Agency in 
Van Nuys and Homer Kuhns in Yuba 
and Sutter Counties, all in California; 
and the Freels Agency in Midland, 
Texas. 


Occidental of California: M. C. Caddell, 
formerly an agent for Connecticut Mu- 
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A PLANNED 


In the brief period of 4 years, J. 1. Townley 
has rapidly advanced through the Company’s organi- 


J. 1. TOWNLEY 
Agency Offices: 
439 N. McDonald St. 
Mesa, Arizona 


zation as Agent, Supervisor, District General 
Agent to Agency Manager. 
Plan provided by the Company’s Program of 
Expansion as their Blueprint for Success, the J. | 


Utilizing the Growth 


Townley Agency of Arizona ranks high among 
the twenty leading Agencies of the Company. 
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of PLANNED ACTION* 


*THE WRIGHT BROTHERS made a 
reality of their dreams as the result of 
PLANNED ACTION, which resulted in 
man's conquering of the skies. 


ou can soar into a profitable career 
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today if you take "PLANNED ACTION" now and contact National Reserve 


Life—the company Strong as the Strongest—Enduring as Rushmore! Our 
biggest expansion program is sweeping forward from the Territory of 


Hawaii . 


. « from California to Florida—and we have excellent opportunities 


available for men ready for General Agent capacity. 


Write us today and of course, all information will be considered strictly 
confidential. Opportunity is knocking at your door—and your future can be 
with National Reserve Life. Write today! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 
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tual, has been appointed brokerage man- 
ager in Jacksonville, Fla. Ernest R. 
Harsh, formerly branch manager in To- 
ronto, Canada, for Western Life, has 
been appointed assistant branch manager 
in Toronto. The company’s first gen- 
eral agency in Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
has been established with Andrew Pan- 
querne as general agent. Mr. Panquerne 
was formerly assistant branch office man- 
ager in New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Penn Mutual: Upon the retirement of 
Arthur A. Loeb and Charles B. Stumes, 
partner-general agents, George E. Hiller, 
CLU, has been chosen their successor 
in Chicago. John H. Gore has been 
named general agent in Nashville, Tenn., 
upon the request of W. H. Browder to 
be relieved of management duties. 


























Philadelphia Life: Ronald J. Young, man- 
ager in Baltimore for Wood, Struthers 
& Co., has been named manager of 
securities. Peter V. Martin, M.D., has 
been appointed assistant medical director, 
having served in like capacity for the 
Prudential at Minneapolis. 

Preferred Life (Texas): Jack H. Knott 


has been appointed assistant to the 
president. 


Provident Life (N. D.): Alexander A. 
McLeod, formerly director of training 
for Pacific Mutual, has been appointed 
regional superintendent of agencies for 
southern Oregon, southern Idaho and 
northern Cal. 


Protective Life (Ala.): New general 
agents in Florida—Henry S. Kaplan (for- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


merly associated with the Colonial Life) 
at Miami Beach and vicinity and George 
Bernstein (formerly with Occidental Life) 
at Coral Gables. 


Prudential: Second vice president William 
P. Lynch has been appointed head of 
insurance sales, field training, advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations ac- 
tivities at Jacksonville, Fla. William K. 
Kalteissen, manager of the Trenton (N. J.) 
agency, has been promoted to director 
of agencies at the home office. 

Nathan Friedman, senior training con- 
sultant at Newark, has been appointed 
head of the midtown New York agency, 
succeeding Gerard B. Tracy, CLU. 


Republic National: 4. 4. Garrett has 
been appointed agency secretary. Ernest 


L. Adkins and J. Edward Walker have 
been appointed managers at Tyler, Texas, 
and Aurora, IIl., respectively. 


Southland Life: Guy R. Cannon, field 
assistant, has been named manager of 
the Little Rock, Ark., agency. He re- 
places Forrest Fuller, resigned. 


State Capital: Erile L. Williamson, for- 
merly staff superintendent in Lumberton, 
N. C., has been appointed special or- 
dinary representative for Kentucky. 


State Mutual Life: Francis M. Sharkey 
has been appointed manager of the 
Washington, D. C., agency. 

S. F. Riebel has been appointed man- 
ager of the first agency established in 
Oklahoma City. He previously served as 
general agent for the Penn Mutual in 
that city. A new group office has been 
established in Seattle with Kenneth E, 
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Heberling, formerly associated with New 
York Life, as home office representati,¢ 
in charge. 

George R. Brockway, Philadelphia, his 
been transferred to Houston; A. Leslie 
Thorton, Jr., has been assigned to Mem- 
phis; and William C. Fitzgerald has been 
assigned to Chicago. 

Hugh S. Betts, Jr., formerly general 
agent in Minneapolis for Penn Mutual, 
has been appointed manager of the con- 
solidated Minneapolis and St. Paul agen- 
cies. 


Travelers: William H. Burling, Harold 
Egger and John R. Haley, assistant 
secretaries of the group dept., have been 
appointed secretaries of the dept. and 
William F. Robotham, underwriter for 
the accident dept., has been promoted to 
assistant secretary of the dept. John D. 
Parker, assistant superintendent of group 
sales, has been appointed superintendent 
of group sales. Promotions in the group 
dept. sales unit: David A. Cooper named 
regional supervisor and George E. Doyle 
and David C. Sargent, district supervisors. 
H. Curtis Reed has been appointed to 
new and enlarged responsibilities with 
the group dept. He will be associated 
with vice president William N. Seery. 
Life, accident and health—Russell A. 
Dickison, agency service representative at 
Worcester, Mass., has been appointed field 
supervisor there; Neal D. Miller named 
agency service representative at Reading, 
Pa.: Robert H. Johnson and Billy M. 
iskew have been appointed field super- 
visors at} Worcester, Mass., and Dallas, 
Texas, respectively; William F. Roberts, 
manager at Hempstead, N. Y., has been 
appointed brokerage manager at Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y., and Erwin R. Wilkinson, 
manager at Brooklyn, is his successor at 
Hempstead, while Harold B. Bullenkamp, 
manager at Robinson’ branch office, 
N.Y.C., succeeds Mr. Wilkinson; W. Wes 
ley Niles, manager at Halifax, transferred 
to Buffalo in same capacity succeeding 
manager Harland M. Walker, retired. 


Union Bankers: George T. Bond and 
W. E. Wimmer have been promoted to 
managers in Martinsville and Abingdon, 
Va., respectively. C. P. Brown, Sr., has 
been transferred from manager at Abing- 
don to manager at Lynchburg. 

A district office has been opened in 
Waco, Texas, and William V. Lehan has 
been appointed manager. 

James E. Gavin has been appointed 
franchise director of the southwestern 
region. 


Union Central: John G. Edmundson, 
associate manager, was appointed man 
ager of the Los Angeles (E) agency 
succeeding the late Mark §S. Trueblood. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, New 
York City general manager, has retained 
Milton H. Stern ot the Newark, N. J. 
legal firm of Hannoch, Weinstein, Myers 
& Stern as consultant for its newly-estab- 
lished estate planning dept. 


United” of Omaha: William J]. Moeschler. 
life underwriting supervisor, has been 
named assistant chief underwriter. 

Walter H. Mench and Dennis J. Mich 
have been appointed group represent 
atives for this company and Mutual of 
Omaha. Also appointed to both com 
panies is S. B. Stottrup, who will succeec 
W. O. Hoogestraat, retired, as general 
agent of the Decatur, Ill, agency. Mr 
Stottrup was formerly regional directot 
of the Great Lakes area. 
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Weghorn Agency, Inc., John C.: George 
C. White, CLU, formerly brokerage su- 
pervisor of Paramount Agency in Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed associate man- 
aver of the life dept. of this New York 
City firm. 


Western States (N. D.): Dr. 4. C. Fort- 
ney of the Department of Internal Med- 
icine of the Fargo Clinic, Fargo, N. D., 
has been named medical director. 


assn notes 


General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion: Hastings A. Smith, CLU (general 
agent, New England Life) association 
president announced the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Education, Fitzhugh 
Traylor, CLU (manager, Equitable So- 
ciety); legislation, Horace Storer (general 
agent, Bankers Life); program, Guy Mor- 
rison, CLU (general agent, Northwestern 
Mutual); publicity, R. W. Osler (vice 
president, Reugh Notes Co.); accident- 
sickness, J. T. O’Neal, CLU (manager, 
Great-West Life); finance, Leo Smith 
(general agent, Mass. Mutual); member- 
ship and attendance, James Barbour, CLU 
(general agent, Continental Assurance); 
reception-hospitality, James Comstock 
(general agent, American United Life); 
social-special events, Richard Mueller 
(general agent, Provident Mutual); mid- 
west management cont., Grant O. Q. 
Johnson, CLU (manager, Indianapolis 
Life). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Robert C. 
Singer, formerly with the public rela- 
tions firm of Swanson & Dalzell, Inc., has 
joined the staff of the promotion and 
advertising division. 


Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Ass'n: Midwest Chapter officers: Charles 
F, Fisk (Kansas City Fire & Marine) was 
elected president and L. J. Hale (Kansas 
City Life) as chairman; Ernest E. Mc- 
Candless (United of Omaha) and G. Alan 
McDougall (Employers Reinsurance) vice 
presidents. T. D. Kennedy (Arthur Young 
& Co.) is the new secretary-treasurer. 


International Claim Association: Officers 
elected: Edwin Linthicum, Jr., (secretary 
of life, accident and group claim dept., 
Travelers) was named president; O. D. 
Welch (assistant secretary, Kansas City 
Life) is vice president; Louis L. Graham 
(vice president, Business Men’s Assur.) 
secretary and F. L. Templeman (manager, 
accident and health dept., Maryland Cas- 
ualty) treasurer. 

Executive committee: Two years—Lee 
Wilks, vice president, Lincoln National 
Life; L. L. Phelps, assistant vice presi- 
dent, North American Life; Turner O. 
Houston, assistant secretary, Peninsular 
Life; Daniel A. McCabe, general manager, 
claim dept., Prudential; and Samuel B. 
Reed, assistant secretary, Conn. General. 
One year—George Lane, Jr., assistant 
superintendent of claims, Metropolitan 
Life; Howard J. LeClair, vice president, 
Mutual of Omaha; Wallace Wessels, man- 
ager, claim dept., Phoenix Mutual Life; 
and Edward J. Bohne, superintendent of 
claim dept., Equitable Society. 


Life Office Management Association: 
Warren J. Moore, executive vice president 
of Old Line Life, was elected president. 
He succeeds Gerard L. Soelter, vice presi- 
dent of Southwestern. Lawrence R. Wood- 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance 


underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 


those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester « Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 


. . . @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. .. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 


progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in foree. 





ard, secretary-treasurer of the association, 
will become its managing director upon 
the retirement of Frank L. Rowland in 
November, 1956. 


Pension & Group Consultants, Inc.: 
George W. Ratterman, Cleveland Browns 
professional football team quarterback, 
has been elected vice president. 


sales 


American Mutual: Total paid produc- 
tion for the first eight months stands at 
30% ahead of last year. 


Bankers Life of lowa: New business 
issued and paid-for for August totaled 
$20,433,416 (ordinary, $12,665,403; group, 
$7,768,013), an increase of nearly $114 
million over same month last year. Pro- 
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duction for first eight months totaled 
$158,423,932—$103,233,503 ordinary and 
55,190,429 group. Total insurance in 
force reached a new high of $2,313,215,864 
by the end of August. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Issued and paid 
business for August was over $514 million 
to top the previous August record by 
33144% and August, 1954 by 52%. The 
year’s issued and paid business totaled 
$43,631,043. 


Bankers National: A 61% increase for 
month of August and a 25% increase 
for first eight months for paid-for ordinary 
over last year was reported. 


Columbian National: Life insurance in 
force has passed the half-billion dollar 
mark. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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STOP...-LOOK... 
LISTEN...and BUY! 


BECAUSE the prospect who stops 
_... looks... and listens is the one 
most apt to buy, Occidental’s visual 
sales presentations are designed to 
do just three things: Gain attention, 
get read, and make sense. 





So they are illustrated, they are brief, and they are easy 
for a layman to understand. 


Because prospects like them, they’re popular with our 
field men—who have already used over 100,000 copies 
of our eight visual presentations on life, accident and 
sickness and group plans. 


What’s more, they are as much in demand with the 
veteran life underwriter as they are with the beginner 
seeking his first life case. 


The answer, we think, lies in the simple fact that they 
work! 





ccidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE ye Los ANGELES 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . . . THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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ACACIA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


New President 


At a special meeting of the company’s board of 
directors, Howard W. Kacy, formerly the company’s 
executive vice-president, was elected president to suc- 
ceed William Montgomery, who died on September 3. 
Mr. Kacy, who recently celebrated his 32nd Acacia 
anniversary, has served on the board of directors since 
1931. He joined the company in 1923 as assistant 
general counsel. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 
Reduces Some Premiums 


The company has reduced the premium rates for 
many of its most popular plans. Preferred whole life 
rates are unchanged but an adjustment upwards in the 
non-forfeiture values earlier has tended to reduce the 
net cost structure, 


Announces Two New Plans 


The company is now issuing a 30 pay life and family 
income term policy. The minimum amount issued on 
the 30 pay life is $2,500 and may be written sub-standard 
to all tables. Family income term policy is issued for 
periods from 10 to 15 years with a minimum of $50 
per month income. 


Investment Rider 


The company will now attach a special investment 
rider to any $5,000 or larger policy on the whole life 
or higher premium plans, permitting the insured the 
option of purchasing additional income by paying extra 
sums at retirement to be applied with policy cash values 
and secure income under settlement options. 


Mortgage Term Riders 


The company now has a series of Mortgage Term 
Riders to be written with whole life or other base policies 
to cover mortgages from 10 to 30 years and may be 
issued sub-standard through Table 4. 

Regular and surplus line brokerage on all ordinary 
plans is now accepted and the company plans to develop 
plans to extend its brokerage service through its sales 
coordinator at the home office. 


For November, 1955 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS Safety Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mail Campaign on Again 


The Automobile Owners Safety is again soliciting 
members by mail for accident and health insurance. 
Reports indicate intensive solicitation in the New York 
Metropolitan area. The advertising practices and ac- 
tivities of the Automobile Owners Association, Inc., 
which actually conducts the mailings, have been censured 
by a number of state insurance departments. The most 
recent mailing contains a card certifying that the named 
person has not had an accident for one year. Since 
the mailing apparently goes to registrants of cars, many 
non-drivers as well as drivers involved in recent acci- 
dents must receive the cards. A drawing for cash prizes 
is also featured in the mail solicitation. Automobile 
Owners Safety was one of the companies cited some 
months ago for false advertising by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Lounsbury Now Chairman of the Board 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors of the company, Ralph R. Lounsbury was 
elected chairman of the board to succeed the late 
Charles H. Watts. He will continue as president of the 
company and also will assume the duties as chairman 
of the executive committee. Roy E. Tucker was elected 
a member of the executive committee, 


Declares Stock Dividend 


At the same board meeting a 10% stock dividend 
on the $10 par capital stock of the company was declared, 
payable October 17th to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 23rd. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Increases Capital Stock 


The authorized capital stock of the company has been 
increased from 150,000 shares to 200,000 shares, with 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


Now in 25th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,750,000 
$117.70 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $43,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


@ Experienced Agents 


1300 Grant Street « 


Wanted 
Leads 

Top First Year 
Commissions 


Vested Renewals 


Other Policies 


Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 





Policy Holders and Other 


Non-Participating and 


Paying 4°%/, Compound 
Interest “on Dividend 


Denver, Colorado 








CITIZENS NATIONAL—Continued 


a par value of one dollar per share. This increase js 
being offered to present shareholders on a basis 0! 1 
new share for each 3 owned. No fractional certificates 
will be issued so that any proportionate rights will be 
granted a full share on request to be supplied either 
from unexercised subscription rights or from the direc- 
tors’ personal stock rights. 

This increase will enable the company to qualify as 
an accident and sickness writer in the event it is 
deemed advisable to do so. It will also, according to 
the company, place it in a more favorable position when 
applying for admission to transact business in other 
states. 


CREDIT LIFE Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Changes Name 


The company has changed its name to Insurance 
City Life Company. It will continue to specialize in 
the underwriting of credit life and credit health and 
accident insurance. It is anticipated that the new name 
will facilitate the growth of the company by eliminating 
possible confusion with any other company and help to 
identify it as a Hartford, Connecticut concern. 


LIFE COMPANIES, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Proposes Stock Issue 


The company proposes issuance of 418,656 shares 
$1 par common and 4,081 shares $25 par convertible 
preferred stock. Of the total common, 60,000 shares are 
to be offered to officers, directors, employees and agents 
of Life Companies, Inc., Atlantic Life and Lamar Life 
and to certain business associates of John D. and Clint 
W. Murchison, Jr. Another 18,656 shares of common 
and the preferred will be offered in exchange to minority 
stockholders of Atlantic Life common stock on the basis 
of 64 common and 14 preferred for each Atlantic share. 
The remaining 340,000 shares will be sold publicly by 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS Insurance Company 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Offers New Stock 


The Company is offering to stockholders 100,000 new 
shares, par value $0.25, on a 1 for 4 basis at $8.75 each. 
Unsubscribed shares will_be sold publicly at $10. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Dividends to Stockholders 


The directors of the company have declared a 50th 
anniversary dividend of $0.50 per share, payable 
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November Ist to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 10, 1955. Distribution of this extra 
dividend will be made along with the regular quarterly, 
payable on November 1. At the same time Ronald G. 
Stagg, vice-president, was elected to the board of 
directors to fill the vacancy created by the recent retire- 
ment of Joseph D. Frank, vice-president and general 
counsel. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Revises Disability Underwriting Rules 


The company has announced changes in its disability 
underwriting rules : 

Applications involving Waiver of Premium benefits 
for less than $1,000 (including benefits already in force 
in the company) will, almost without exception, be 
approved subject to the disability occupational rating 
if concurrent life insurance applied for is issued at 
standard rates. 

Limits have been increased from $6,000 to $10,000 
on annual disability benefits. 

Monthly Income benefits also have been added to 
Waiver of Premium on Ordinary Life Increasing Pre- 
mium policies. The premium for Monthly Income will 
be the same as that charged on Ordinary Life policies. 

Married women, gainfully employed in a regular 
business outside home and receiving a regular salary 
upon which they are dependent for support, have been 
made eligible for the Waiver of Premium under the 
new rules. 


NATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Officers 


New president is I.. H. Graves, formerly executive 
vice-president. Dr. Pierce P. Brooks has resigned as 
president to devote more time to the management of 
Union Bankers, of Dallas. He recently sold his con- 
trolling interest in National Bankers to the ICT group, 
but has continued as president of the company. Lester 
F. Hall has resigned as vice-president and legal counsel 
for National Bankers, to devote his time to the presi- 
dency of Presidential Life, Dallas. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS Banks Life Insurance 
New York, N. Y. 


Additional Bank 


The Catskill Savings Bank, Catskill, New York has 
added savings bank life insurance to its services. This 
new agency bank increases to 71 the number of mutual 
savings banks in New York State selling regular life 
insurance policies over-the-counter. 


For November, 1955 























Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$195,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. .. The Company also holds over $85,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $221,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 


and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 





























What’s in a name? 


The name “Monumental” carries within 
it a very apt description of our Company. 
It is the symbolism embodied within the 
word, 


It suggests stability, endurance and de- 
pendability—something you can always 
put your trust in. 


We have always endeavored to live up 
to the spirit of our name. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered 1858 
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Home Office * Baltimore, Md. 
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SAFETY BELTS ... 


Congratulations to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who have 
made safety belts available in the 
1956 models, and for the other new 
safety features that have been 


introduced. 


But we hope you never have 


cause to find out how good they 


QAI e -_ 


really are! 


MD>pC[KUEuCn. 






THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Lrvlel Tle 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
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If Aladdin were a- 
J id underwriter, could 
he wish for sr MORE! 


A fast growing, progressive company. 
A definite plan for advancement. 

A new and modern contract. 

A liberal financing plan. 

A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NQA winners. 

A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 

Cc. L. U. designation. 


SPP + 


Write: G. Frank Clement 
ce President in Chorge of Agencies 


mete’ fe oe ) 


pe) Rez oD 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC, 


Roanoke 10, Virginia Paul C. Buford, President 
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POSTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Reduces Par Value and Increases Capital 


Effective August 17, 1955 the company decreased the 
par value of its capital stock from $10 to $2 by a 5 for 1 
split, and now proposes an offering of 100,000 shares at 
par to present stockholders on the basis of 2 shares for 
each 1 now owned. The immediate purpose of this 
increase in capital stock is to qualify as an accident and 
health writer although plans to enter that field are not 
immediate. This increased stock will permit the com- 
pany to write double indemnity insurance and to include 
dismemberment benefits in its group contracts. 

The company is seeking registration of 145,500 shares 
of its new capital stock, of which 100,000 shares are 
those to be offered to present stockholders and _ the 
remaining 45,500 shares will ultimately be sold to the 
public. No price on this latter block of stock has been 
announced. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Officers Appointed 


James H. Cowles, vice-president and manager of 
agencies, has been elected to the newly created post of 
executive vice-president in charge of the agency divi- 
sion; Lewis C. Sprague has been elected vice-president 
and manager of agencies and Willard D. Holt as con- 
troller. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 


Union Sued 
New Medical Director 


The company has brought suit in a Federal Court in 
Louisville, asking the court to restrain two unions from 
interfering with business practices of the company. The 
suit is against the Insurance Agents International Union, 
AFL, of Washington and Local 134 of the IAIU, 
located in Louisville. The suit concerns the conferring 
of awards on agents for attaining sales goals, practices of 
the company regarding service and sales records, and the 
Prudential policy regarding who may attend business 
meetings. 

Dr. Henry B. Kirkland has been appointed chief 
medical director of the company to succeed Dr. Edward 
G. Dewis, who retired on October Ist after 35 years of 
company service. 


PUBLIC SAVINGS Life Insurance Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Bought by Texans 


Stockholders of Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas recently purchased control of Pub- 
lic Savings Life for a price in excess of $3,000,000. 
Simultaneously with the purchase of the South Carolina 
firm, Western States reinsured all its business with 
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Public Savings Life. The expanded firm with over 
$42,000,000 insurance in force and annual premium in- 
come of $3,500,000 will have its home office in Charles- 
ton with executive offices in Dallas. Operations will be 
directed by the official staff of the reinsured Western 
States headed by R. W. Pullen as president. C. E. Mc- 
Cants, founder and retiring president of Public Savings, 
remains as a director and G. L, B. Rivers, former vice- 
president of the company, remains as legal counsel in 
South Carolina. 


QUAKER CITY Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Acquired—Reoffering Planned 


An investment banking group headed by Bear Stearns 
& Company, New York City, have acquired 29,999 of 
the 30,000 presently outstanding shares at a reported 
price of $10,000,000. Directors of Quaker City met in 
mid-September to decide upon a reclassification of the 
capital stock to prepare the way for a reoffering of part 
of these holdings to the general public. It is believed 
that directors will propose a 12 for 1 split in the shares 
to produce 360,000 shares, par $5, in place of the present 
30,000 shares, par $10. Lehman Brothers, New York 
City, have announced plans to file an S.E.C. registration 
covering 90,000 of the reclassified shares which, it is 
expected, will be marketed in the neighborhood of $30 
per share. 


| SHENANDOAH LIFE Insurance Company 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Way Clear for Mutualization 
Stock Suit Settled 


The Court of Law and Chancery for the City of 
Roanoke, Virginia has fixed the fair cash value of the 
3,298 remaining outstanding shares of Shenandoah 
stock at $122 per share, plus interest and attorneys’ fees. 
Payments totaling $437,887 have been made to the 
stockholders as required by the court decree and the 
company now has acquired all of the 50,000 outstand- 
ing shares under its mutualization program adopted in 
1934. In due course the company will obtain an 
amended charter as a mutual life company and the 
50,000 capital stock shares now held by trustees will be 
cancelled. 

At a hearing in the Court of Law and Chancery of the 
City of Roanoke, the introduction of evidence in the 
pending proceeding brought by the company against 
minority stockholdefs to compel the mutualization of 
the company was completed. The Court, upon con- 
sideration, fixed the fair cash value of the 3,298 shares 
of stock outstanding, with a par value of $10 per share, 
at $122 per share. The Court also allowed stockholders 
34%% interest on the value from June 30, 1954, as of 
which date the value was determined, and costs and 
attorneys’ fees. 

The company thereupon made all payments fixed and 
required by the Court, either to the parties or into court, 
the total of the payments aggregating $437,887.04. 


For November, 1955 


UNITE with UNITED 


Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind 
in America 


A Phenomenal Record 
United more than doubled its Income 
in the last Four Years 


1954—$44,765,528.00 


1950—-$19,419,315.00 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
by UNITED in 1954 


; Financial statement shows the largest amount 
added to policyholders reserve, and the largest 
amount of gain in surplus in any one year during 
the past ten years. 

Total Capital and Surplus 


Total Life Insurance 
in Force 


$ 7,274,574.51 


432,782,517.00 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Chicago, Illinois 














NOW... 
Over $1 Billion 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


N June, 1955 Liberty National passed the 

$1 BILLION mark of life insurance in 
force. The passing of this milestone has 
been made possible by the well-trained 
group of our associates who ARE Liberty 
National to the owners of more than 
3,000,000 policies who have confidently 
placed their life insurance programs in our 
care. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. fay 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, President “~~~ 
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they all know the best place in Cleveland 


» een Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by plane, 
train or car, the friendliest 
place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
in the heart of the city... 

where airport limousines 

make their first stop. 









NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Licensed in Louisiana, Nevada 


The company, which has been licensed in Louisiana 
and Nevada, now operates in 13 states and the Distri¢t 
of Columbia. 


UNION CASUALTY AND LIFE Insurance 
Company, Mount Vernon, New York 
Major Interest Purchased 

Purchase of a major interest in this company by the 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company, Los An 
geles, has been reported. Beneficial Standard and its 
controlled companies now have $500,000,000 of life 
insurance in force with a premium income of more than 
$30,000,000 annually. Union Casualty and Life will 
continue to operate under its present name in 14 states 
and the District of Columbia, with its head office in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


UNITED INSURANCE Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Split 


A proposal for a 30 for 1 split in the shares of the 
company to be accomplished by a 200% stock dividend 
(raising capital from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000) and 
change in par value of shares from $25 to $2.50 each, 
was voted upon by stockholders at a special meeting on 
September 17. A proposal to eliminate the pre-emptive 
rights of shareholders was also voted upon at the same 
meeting. At another meeting on September 20, stock- 
holders were asked to approve a further increase in 
capital to $3,125,000 comprising 1,250,000 shares, par 
value $2.50 each. The foregoing changes appear to be 
the initial steps in the possible redistribution of a sub- 
stantial part of the stock through a group of investment 
banking concerns. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Enters Participating Field 


The company has entered the participating ordinary 
life field with a $10,000 minimum amount Ordinary 
Life policy. It is of the low premium, low dividend type 
and retains some of the advantages of non-participating 
insurance. The policy will be issued between the ages 
of 10 and 70, inclusive, with the optional addition of 
regular double and triple indemnity, waiver of pre- 
miums, family income, and family protection clauses. 


WESTERN STATES -Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured by Public Savings 

The iife insurance business written by the company 
was reinsured by Public Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Charleston, S. C. on August 16, 1955. 

The company then changed its name to Public Sav- 
ings Insurance Company and its ‘torporate purposes 
from a life to a title company. : 
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“I am proud that 
80% of Burroughs 
Employees...” 


‘Iam proud that 80% of Burroughs employees are 
enrolled in systematic savings in U. S. Savings Bonds 
through the ‘Payroll Savings Plan. The record of the 
response of our men and women to our recent campaign 
speaks for itself. It is evidence of the desire to save, and 
to save in a way which benefits both the individual and 
the nation. I hope that every employer will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to serve the interest of both his 
employ ees and the country by cooperating with the 
De ‘partment of the Treasury in the U. S. Savings Bonds 
campaign.” 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


JOHN S. COLEMAN, President 

Burroughs Corporation 

What is the percentage of employee participation in 

your Payroll Savings Plan?* If it is less than 50%, your 

State Sales Director will be glad to show you how easy 

it is to raise participation to 60% or higher. He will 

furnish Payroll Savings Application Blanks, and all the 

printed promotional material you can use. Write today 

to Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


*If your Company does not have the Payroll Savings Plan, your State 
Sales Director will help you to install it. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the 


Advertising Council and 


Best’s Insuranee News 








Sales—from page 85 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): In less than 
nine months a billion dollars of new 
ordinary has been issued, an increase of 
39.1% over 1954, and a record for the 
period. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid pro- 
duction for first nine months amounted 
to $105,661,358, a record nine months and 
11.2% over same period of 1954. Life 
insurance in force at end of September 
increased to a new high of $1,411,520,130. 


Franklin Life: New paid sales during 
August (excluding amnnunities) totaled 
$39,666,756, a gain of 32.7% over same 
month last year. Paid business for the 
first eight months exceeds $307,900,000. 


Guarantee Mutual: New life business for 
the first eight months of 1955 is 30% 
greater than for the same period of 1954 
as was new paid commercial accident and 
sickness premiums—up 17%. August new 
life sales were 23% above last August. 


Guaranty Union: Ordinary life sales dur- 
ing August were the greatest ever experi- 
enced, exceeding best month of 1955 by 
41%, best month of 1954 by 48% and 
previous all-time record by 11%. 


Guardian Life: Accident and health an- 
nual premiums in force passed the $1 
million mark early in September (less 
than 3 years after entering the field). 
August paid-for life was 37% over 1954 
and total life insurance production for 
the first eight months of 1955 is 14% 
ahead of last year. 


Jefferson National: August life sales set 
a record and were up 58% over August, 
1954. 


Jefferson Standard: August was a record 
breaker with $22,493,726 of new life sales, 
exceeding by 30% the sales for August of 
last year. 


Kansas City Life: The volume of written 
business for August totaled $41,207,309, 
surpassing all other previous records, an 
increase of 37.6% over August, 1954. First 
eight months written business was $139,- 
112,781, or 37.1% over same period of 
1954. 


Manhattan Life: The largest single month 
of ordinary paid-for was reached in 
August with a total of $9,001,575. 


North American (Ill.): Production for 
September was 47% over the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Life insurance 
sales for the first nine months is 60% 
above like period in 1954. 


Northwestern Mutual: A 21% increase in 
August life sales rings up the highest 
eight months sales total in history— 
$389,000,000, an increase of 9% over last 
year. 


Pan-American: Business during the 
month of September showed an increase 
of 82.3% over the same period last year. 


Southland Life: August new business pro- 
duced highest single month in history, 
$27,399,347. Insurance in force for first 
eight months is over $980,000,000. 


Texas Empire: August new business of 
more than $750,000 set a record. This 
represents an increase of 15% of the pre- 
vious record month. 


Union Bankers: The annua) premium 
income written as of July 31, 1955 is over 
$2,330,000, an increase of 75% over the 
same period 1954. 


Union Central: Production for August 
$23,922,273. During the first two-thirds of 
1955 sales were $180,592,245 (including 
$22,334,300 group written on U. S. em- 
ployees). Sales, minus government insur- 
ance, are 30% ahead of same period of 
1954. 


policy changes 


Colonial Life (N. J.): A new plan of 
permanent life insurance for boys and 
girls (ages 0 to 14)—Junior Estate Builder 
—provides for two automatic increases in 
the amount of life insurance protection 
instead of a single increase, for an in- 
crease at age 18 to three times the amount 


originally applied for, and a_ further 
increase at age 25 to five times the 
original face amount. The premium 


never increases and the policy becomes 
fully paid-up at age 65. Maximum amount 
written is five units—original face amount 
of $5,000. 


Connecticut General: A new insurance 
plan, called Group Special, is now being 
offered to concerns with 10 to 24 em- 
ployees. It includes life insurance (four 
plans), weekly income for accident or 
sickness (in three amounts), hospital ex- 
pense insurance (in three varying plans) 
and a new kird of special accident pro- 
tection. 


Continental American: Two preferred 
risk policies are offered, both with min- 
imum of $10,000. One is ordinary life, 
the other double protection to 65. Cash 
values are larger in relation to premiums. 
The company says policy provisions have 
been liberalized. 





confidential. 





DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


@ Here is an unusual opportunity for a person with the necessary experience and 
qualifications to serve as Director of Agencies of a fast growing and aggressive ten 
year old Southern life insurance company. If interested send recent photograph 
of yourself, together with full details of your experience, qualifications, educational 
background, age, family status, full name and address. Salary and bonus com- 
mensurate with ability and experience. 


BOX L-96, BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Your reply will be treated strictly 








Continental Assurance: Accelo-Plus, 
package plan for groups of 10-24 lives, 
pays benefits for all types of hospital, 
surgical, medical, nursing and miscella. 
neous medical expenses, loss of time ben. 
efit (with or without maternity) and 
polio-dread disease rider. Group life or 
employee life insurance may be added. 

A new 9-pay life, participating and 
with a minimum of $12,500, is being 
issued. 


Continental Casualty: Has added new 
benefits to its group major medical pro. 
gram. They are a coinsurance breaking 
point, more liberal coverage of pre-exist- 
ing sickness conditions, coverage for smal- 
ler groups, common accident and sickness 
provisions, and the broadening of de. 
pendent age limits. 


Eastern Life: Has increased its maximum 
on juvenile insurance in New York. For 
ages under 6 months, the limit of insur- 
ance is $1,000 with the death benefit 
during the first year being limited to 
$250. For ages 6 months or older, the 
issue limit is $2,000. Higher limits are 
available subject to amount in force on 
the applicant. 


Great Southern: Has new premium rates 
and new policy forms. The minimum 
non-par policy will be for $2,500, except 
certain juvenile forms. A new Multi- 
Master (20-pay endowment at 85) with 
premium refund benefit during the first 
20 years has been introduced. During 
the first 20 years the policy may be 
exchanged for an ordinary life. A new 
Educational Endowment will mature at 
age 18 or later. The company has added 
an accidental death and dismemberment 
rider and a 5-year term, renewable to 
age 65 and convertible to age 60. The 
participating line has been increased by 
several plans which previously were issued 
on the non-par basis only. The new rates 
reflect both increases and decreases from 
those previously in effect. In the main, 
rates for $5,000 and $10,000 minimum 
plans have been lowered. Settlement op- 
tions are now based on 3%, and life 
income options are calculated according 
to the Progressive Annuity Table. 


Jefferson Standard: This company has 
reduced waiver rates in amounts up to 
50%. A new paid-up at 85, minimum 
$10,000, replaces the Business Provider. 
Juvenile may be written now with frac- 
tional premiums. 


Monumental Life: Has a double protec- 
tion to age 65 policy as one of its new 
industrial policies. Issue ages are 1-50, 
amounts—$500, $750 and $1,000. The 
company is offering an endowment at 
65 and a life paid-up at 75, both indus- 
trial policies. 


Mutual Benefit: Has revised its disability 
underwriting rules so that disability ap- 
plications involving waiver benefits for 
less than $1,000 (including benefits al- 
ready in force in the company) will usu- 
aliy be approved subject to the disability 
occupational rating if concurrent life 
insurance applied for is issued at stand- 
ard rates. Disability benefits limits have 
been raised from $6,000 to $10,000 an- 
nually. Monthly income benefits have 
been added to waiver of premium on ordi- 
nary life increasing premium policies. 
Married women gainfully employed out- 
side the home, who are dependent uj on 
their salary, are eligible for waiver. 


Best’s Life News 
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Mutual Trust: A new policy contract and 
a new and improved rate book have been 


ae introduced. The Life Expectancy Income 
vital, Policy is designed to provide income in 
ella. a dual-payment plan, and can_ provide 
ben- income for periods as long as 40 years. 
and This covers both the dependency period 
e or of children and the average period of 


d need thereafter. It is a definite, fixed 
‘ plan and pays specified incomes for spe- 














br cific periods. It has high commuted 
values and what the company describes 
as extremely liberal policy settlement pro- 
new visions. 
pro- New York Life: Has announced a new 
king liberalized program for insuring persons 
Xist- who present civilian aviation hazards. 
mal- For many civilian aviation risks, the new 
Ness program makes available lower aviation 
dee Bextra premiums and larger maximum 
limits of insurance with full aviation cov- 
erage. It also provides for an increase 
num & in the maximum amount limit for the 
For Waiver of Premium benefit. REINSURANCE 
isur- 
nefit Occidental of California: Reductions in 
1 to civilian aviation extras have been an- 
the nounced. Providing world-wide protection 
are on both civilian pilots and crew members, 
- on the new rates lower the former premiums 
by as much as one-third. L | iz e 
rates Provident Life & Accident: A new line AC a | D E 
num of five accident and sickness and hospital- N T 
cept surgical policies has been announced. One 
ulti- loss-of-time policy pays lifetime benefits HY E A LTH 
with for total disability from accident or con- 
Gav fining sickness. The second loss-of-time 
ring _ 2 : ee, policy paying 5 _ 
or total disability trom accident anc 2 
B. months from sickness, without regard to 161 East 49nd St. e New York 17, NLY. 
ag confinement. The third loss-of-time pol- 
: icy is designed for older people and may 
ded be issued to men up to age 72 and women 
a to age 64. Individual and family hospital- 





The surgical policies are offered. =" DISTINGUISHED CHICAGO LANDMARKS ———™ 
Al 


1 by Provident Mutual: This company has a 


sued new disability income and premium 
rates waiver provision. It applies to whole life 
from plans and endowments maturing on or 
nain, after age 65. Income is $10 monthly per 
num $1,000 where disability commences before 
op- age 55 and continues to age 65. This in- 
life come continues at a reduced scale after 
ding age 65 without further evidence of dis- 
ability and the policy pays up at that -- MaRS 

age. Premiums for disability cease at age 

=f ® EDGEWATER BEACH 
p to United Life & Accident: Is offering an 
num Executives’ Special—participating — ordi- 
ider. nary life with a minimum of $10,000. This 
frac- is the company’s first par policy. The pol- 


icy will be issued from ages 10-70, with 
optional addition of double and _ triple 


otec- indemnity, waiver, family income and 
new family protection clauses. 

1-50, 

The United Medical Service, Inc. (New 
.- York's Blue Shield organization): In- 
iets creased benefits with no increase in rates. 


The larger benefits will be paid on pro- 
cedures now covered, and bills for cer- 





sility tain’ medical services will be covered 
ap- for the first time. United Medical Serv- 
. for ice has about 3,500,000 subscribers. 

; al- West Coast: A new type of modified 


ity fy Nhole life insurance policy has been INSTANTANEOUS RESERVATION SERVICE 


introduced, unusual in that the premium 














life remains level at all times. The minimum ‘ ‘ A ; f 
and- sive is $10,000 and the new plan may be \ For immediste ceservations os. press ms Operated Hotel simply call the 
have written on a substandard basis up to and eer were 
} an- : including Table D. Announcement has In BOSTON: Somerset Hotel — KEnmore 6-2700 
have ilso been made of increases in non-medical In CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel — LOngbeach 1-6000 
ordi- q limits from the former maximum of In CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland — TOwer 1-8000 
icies. 57,500 to $100, for males, ages 0 through In NEW YORK: Ritz Tower Hotel — Plaza 5-5000 

ou 9), and from $5,000 to $7,500 for ages 36 The Woodner in WASHINGTON, and The Plaza in NEW YORK 
uyon t rough 40. Both single and married have reciprocal arrangements with the above Sonnabend Operated 

women can now be written nonmedically Hotels and are included in our Instantaneous Reservation Service all P 

















lor $5,000 to age 40. 
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Agents Make MONKEY ‘Out of President 


While President Wade was on vacation the field force found themselves in a 
unique contest called, “Let's Make a Monkey Out of Wade!" The idea was to have 
the biggest six weeks sales production in the history of the Company while he was 
away. AND THAT THEY DID! As one agent said, ‘Where else could you find such 
competitive merchandise, offering fat commission checks, and giving you prizes 
for making a ‘monkey’ out of the president?” . .. NOWHERE! . . . So why not write 
us if you want to really enjoy the insurance business! 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. ovicwore : Foyido + Georgie = tine 


California 





ENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansa Arizona 


Indiana Kentucky 


Louisiana Maryland Michigan Missouri New Mexico 


Pennsylvania « Tennessee «+ Texas Virginia West Virginia 












EDITORIAL 
Benefits for Servicemen’s Survivors .............0..eeceeees June 15 
De a ee eee ee 
CO Pee eee Se eee eee a 
rr re Oe Oe ee... ecascteccevecanaceeneee Oct. 15 
ee ns avg edetie bein eh databeocaeudceate Oct. 15 
re gat ns oct eae aces cece cae erence ea July 16 
wn does amin win Va Guk-o5-<. wale pans 3 we esa 
_ fa arma OE: 
a eer kT 
i Cc etha ve dwe davwens bogeeeeskhs cessudawnceed July 14 
- i. Ee en: ere coe en: Aug. 18 
I III, ooo on so vivcawd decks daeeemakidesnoasoul Aug. 15 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 

Field and Home Office Underwriting—Emerson Davis ...... June 37 
Group Insurance—J. B. Heblgren .. wccccsccsccccccscccccccve July 25 
Income Properties—Perry S. Bower .............++. Sept. 18, Oct. 28 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knowlton ............. Oct. 33 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge (Monthly) .............45. Nov. 76 
A Look at the Record—Joseph A. Navarre .........++.000++ 

A Plain English Policy—Howard Upton .......... 

A Positive 7 i 2, OE: 0 odsaus 60 deoees ap. 00- 

The Present Mortgage Situation—Claude L. Benner 

The Present Mortgage Situation—James R. Price . 

Social Security Looms Larger—Albert C. Adams ............ Nov. 18 
Trends and Opportunities—Henry Smith ...............060004 Aug. 25 
Underwriting Substandard Term—Frank J. Somers ........ Sept. 29 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) ................ 
Billing Monthly Premiums—Howard M. Watne ............ 

Booklets (Monthly) 
Dollar Controls—J. R. 
Electronics—A. C. 
Group Statistics 
How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Fergason 
How to Control Office Work—G uy Fergason 


How to Improve Employee Relations—Guy Fergason ....... 
How to Improve Expense Control—Guy Fergason .......... 
How to Improve Salary Administration—Guy Fergason ..... Oct. 57 
How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Fergason .......... Nov. 43 
Management Controls—Dick Carlson ..........cccecccceesseed Aug. 64 


MONTHS 


Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer .........06000000005 Sept. 47 


Modern Aids to Office Etffic ency FOODS 6 0.00 tices evepeoess see ae 


Office Equipment Directory PRRRONEED one dintee spacavenaecceRrcan 
i a ss con eemnebadeees June 90 
Seating Requirements—Lyne NS. Metcalfe ............000000 008 Aug. 16 
kart ae ade eel neete cee bomaee Nov. 4 
Standardization—W. R. Seaberg .........cccceeccccccceccees July 56 
mo oho RIE ei ee eer Nov. 30 
Training File Clerka—Bertha Weeks .....ccccccesccccccccece Oct. Hi 





Vhat You Should Know About Paper —ilven S. Ghertner ..June 8 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (Monthly) ..Nov. 66 
.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 











Part B—General Education ................++000ed June 50, July 39 

art C—Laws, Trusts, and Taxes ............-++4 Aug. 39. Sept. 33 

PSG DURE bocce ceasoentscesccedvsceccveces Oct. 73, Nov. 69 
Critics Don’t Write Plays—E. BG wadcdrsievessescaee Nov. 20 
Hitting Pay Dirt—/ohn J. Gill, iA eee Nov, 24 
Insured Pension Plans—Raymond F. Houseman ............ Oct, 18 
Life Insurance Competes—-Holgar J. Johnson ...........05+ June 20 
Man in Motion “—_ i SION oo k.cniccceccucsicssccantete ie 
Organize for Sales— AUGTOE GAROM coccccccccecs July 18, Aug. 67 
Potential Unlimited "ileierd i. Cee. altendeie.cwbideaoil 63 
Prolong Your Agency’s Life—Charles W. Tye . 20 
Should An Agent Advertise?—Guy D. Dowd ................4 Sept. 24 
So You Want to be a General Agent—Guy D. Doud 44 
Training Group Personnel—Richard I. Finnell, Thomas EF, 

Rens GOS THOME PF. GOS vc ccsccvecececevcccececsccss Sept. 69 
Weer 58 AD BOT Gel B. TOUS ociivcvc viccccsccscesseces June 25 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Accident and Health Developments ...............0..e0eee00: Nov. 59 
pe sar: PE nee caer cnGg-ienstcetns + cauwelcebaneteee Nov. § 
os aoa need rah a w/o rd-« 4m aoa ea wRin oeeleien Nov. 8 
Hfome Office and Field Appointments .. y. 81 
I TOUCU CURRORUIID 6.5 6.6566: 0.0.0%.0 ce eeiole v0 bSdieeu eeu 5 
oe Re ee ee 4 
eR) SE i res aa i eee mes een tS et Nov. 5 
eee oe ee eee ey 
IID: “avoriai 0 we ioe s ciaece de ae ecceihiescen date seeeknewber ene Nov. 80 
Policy ¢ ‘hanges ebiiedhie & ight Wawel sakes Wd anes ial phan orelusatearacs wala Nov. # 
ee REE LOE END EGP: Nov. 87 
NOE Fe Gi dcerascivrnwdd Guui-deee pues eRe eer ek aan eee tebe enn Nov. 8 





Got all your '55 


1955 LIFE REPORTS AND NEWS—$20.00 


Boston . Chattanooga . Chicago + 





Best’s Life Publications? 


1955 LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE—$1.50 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 


Cincinnati ° Dallas + 


1955 LIFE CHART—$1.50 


Los Angeles ° Richmond 
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COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1955) 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington 


(New President) .........-...+++- Nov. 87 
American Atlas Life, Dallas 

(Aquires LaSalle Mean e2seee Sept. 99 

(New executive vice-president) ..Oct. 107 
American Christian Life, Fargo, N. D 

(Changes Title) .......+sseessees ug. 75 
American Income Life, Louisville 

(Purchased) ....-cesecceseceesees t. 111 
American Life, Birmingham 

(Offer Made for Stock) ........... Aug. 75 
American National, Galveston 

(Reduces Some Premiums) ........ Nov. 87 

(Announces Two New Plans) ....Nov. 87 

(Investment Rider) .............. Nov. 87 

(Mortgage Term Riders) .......... Novy. 87 
American United Life, Indianapolis 

(Enters Group Field) ............. July 67 
Atlantic National Life, Anniston 

SOW COMPANY) «00 cccccccccccesecd July 67 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City 

(Mail Campaign cn Again) ....... Nov. 87 


Raltimore Life, Baltimore 

(Elects New Officers) ............Aug. 75 
Bankers National, Montclair 

SY SED - -s:5 0's’ 6:0 wea eaisiae ad July 67 

(Lounsbury Now Chairman of Board) 

Nov. 87 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Nov. 87 
Rankers Security Life, Oklahoma City 

(Tithe Change—New Home Office) Sept. 99 
erkshire Life, Pittsfield 

CGCOeS: POMOtOG) 2.022 sccsccccce June 97 
lue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 

(Approve Catastrophe Coverage)..June 97 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 


EEUNED GOOTMIRD cacccccccccccces Sept. 99 
California Life Insurance Company, Oakland 

CAMBER TROMOTE) 2cccceciceccccc ccc te 
Capitol Cooperative Life, Denver 

(Divides Surplus Fund) .......... May 8&7 
Carolina Home Life, Burlington 

Serre Sept. 99 
Citizens National Life, Indianapolis 

(Increases Capital Stock) ........ Nov. 87 


City National Life, Fort Worth 
Se "rrr ere July 67 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Estate Builder Contract Forbidden) 


Aug. 75 
College Retirement Equities Fund, New 
ork 
SO NEED nc ccncceeaavenect June 97 


Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Quarterly Stockholders’ Dividend) 
June 97 
Columbus National Life, Atlanta 
(Three Companies Merging) ...... Sept. 99 
Columbus National Life, Columbus 
(Merged with Columbus National of 


pS REESE eee Sept. 99 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Writes Health Plan) ............ July 67 


Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 


(Over $3,000,000,000 in Force) ....Sept. 99 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 

CE Se SUE socevecoccecsves June 97 
Continental Life, Toronto 

(COMEPOE BOURITOE) cc ccccvccccces Sept. 100 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 

ct ee aaa. Aug. 76 
Credit Life, Hartford 

OME MENEENOE c:6 4.0 0tacclcnes 04 Nov. 88 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 

(Elects Vice-President) ..........Aug. 76 
Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 

(Company Reinsured) ............- May 8&7 


Dixie Life, Newnan 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
BE. Se ceceesccevesecccoscn Sept. 99 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(Officer Promotions) ...........++. July 68 
Equitable Life, New York 
(Writes Trade Workers Annuity) Aug. 76 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Oct. 107 


Farm Bureau Ins. Companies, Columbus 
(Executive Changes) ............. July 68 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) July 68 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Denies F.T.C. Charge) ........0. June 97 
Fortune Life, Anniston 


: (New Compenr) aired aise lem eal July 68 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... July 69 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Aug. 76 


General Life Insurance, Atlanta 
(Merged with Columbus National of 


 ATTADER) cncccccccccscosccvcrers t. 99 
Georgia Bankers National, Atlanta 

_ (Proposed New Company) ........ June 98 
Gleaner Life, Detroit 

(Societies Merge) New Home 

a. Rites eae May 87 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Re-Enters Arkansas) ............ July 69 


For November, 1955 





Great Southwest Life, Dallas 


(Stock Split) ..cccccccccceccccces Aug. 77 

(New Vice-President) ............ Aug. 77 
Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 

(New Vice-President) ............. uly 69 

(Offers Additional Stock) ......... July 69 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Chief Executive Officer) ....July 69 


Guaranty Savin 


Life, Montgomery 
(Elects New 


ice-Presidents) ....May 87 


Home Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 

(New Officers Elected) ............ June 98 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(Writes Fire Fighters Benefit Group) 


Aug. 

ICT Corporation, Dallas 

(Acquires Interest in National 

| aa ae June 100 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

CE UOMNNED wo roccccccccccess Sept. 100 
Industrial Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-Presidvnt) ............ July 69 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 


(Purchases Home Office) Ju 
International Bankers, Fort Worth 
(New President) 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Heads Investment Departments) Aug. 78 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 


(Reduces Group Polio Rates) .- June 98 

(New Vice-President) ............ June 99 

(Small Group Package Policy) ....July 70 

(Expands Group Coverages) ....../ Aug. 77 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Joins Legal Staff) .............. Oct. 107 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(Territorial Expansion) ........ Sept. 100 
Life Companies, ne., Richmond 

(NOW CORE) .cccccciecccness Sept. 100 

Proposes Stock Issue) ............ Nov. 88 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 

(Offers New Stock) ..............Nov. 88 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

(Expands Operating Territory) ...May 87 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
ao eer aaa Oct. 107 
(Dividends to Stockholders) y. 88 

Loyal American Life, Mobile 


(ION IND ocecccncscacecces Oct. 107 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(New General Counsel) ......... Sept. 101 
Mercantile tenemos Life, Dallas 

(Stock Increase Voted) ........... May 8&7 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(New Accident & Sickness Program) 
Aug. 78 


ey Tre Sept. 101 
(Mutualization Apgcoves) esneined Oct. 107 
Midland National Life, Watertown 


(Purchase Offer Accepted) ........ May 87 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) .June 99 

(Gineere PROM). ..cccccoceceve July 70 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 


(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... June 99 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 
COO CII. on cca riedccetvcuces July 71 


ny) 
Mutual Benefit Lite, Newark 
(Revises Disability Underwriting ag 
IT. 


Mutual of New York, New York 


(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) ..June 99 

(Raises Retention Limits) ........ Oct. 108 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

CECT BERG) 2 ccccvccccescees June 100 

SCM issn ccc cweskane oes ov. 89 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 

(New Vice-President) ............ July 71 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
National Founders Life, Houston 

ere 
National Life, Toronto 

(Olicial CHAMBES) ov cccccvcscccvecd Aug. 78 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ...... June 99 


National Life, Montpelier 
National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 
(Schultz Elected Secretary) ....June 100 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Revises Additional Benefit 


REDEA. -ceneibumticn sa066 > 40 0/00 June 100 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Becomes Nationwide) ........... Oct. 108 
(Monthly Premium Plan) ........ Oct. 108 
New England Life, Boston 
(Enters Group ae Aug. 78 
(Change in Emphasis) .......... Oct. 108 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 
(Investment in the Company) ....July 71 
New York Life, New York 
(New Vice-President) .......... June 101 
(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Policy) 
June 101 
Sg eee Sept. 101 
(Straub Appointed Counsel) ......Oct. 108 


New York Savings Banks Life, New bag 


(Increases Dividend Scale) .......} May Ss 

(Additional Bank) ........-......,Nov. 89 
North American Reassurance, New York 

(New Rates for Women) .......-- July 71 


Northeastern Life, New York 
(Elects New Chairman of Board) Aug. 79 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 


(To Write Rated Lives) ........ Sept. 101 

(Correction Notice) .........++-. Sept. 102 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 101 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles ms 
Partial Restoration of Benefits) ..May 88 
{Mutualization Plan Upheld) ....Aug. 79 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans 


(Elects Vice-President) ..........- July 72 
(New Employee Major Medical iz 
COVEEREE) ccccccccccscccccccucce July 72 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(New Vice-President) ...........-- Oct. 109 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia _ 
(Personnel Director Appointed) ..July 72 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Over $1,000,000,000 In Force) ..Sept. 102 
Postal Life, New York J 
(Reduces Par Value & Increases Cageet) 
Nov. £0 
Preferred Life, Dallas 


(Elects New Officers) ............ May 8&8 
Professienal & Business Men’s, Denver 

(Some Business Reinsured) ...... Oct. 109 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 

(Rumor Disavowed) ............- Oct. 109 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officers Appointed) .............- Nov. 90 
Prudential, Newark 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 101 

(Increases Net Retention) ........ Aug. 79 

Eg eer Nov. 90 

(New Medical Director) .......... Nov. 90 
Public Savings Life, Charleston 

(Purchased by Texans) .......... Oct. 109 

(Bought by RRO ees Nov. 90 
Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 

(Stock Acquired—Reoffering Planned) 

Nov. 91 

Reliance Life, Atlanta 

ae Oct. 110 
Rural Life, Dallas 

GENE “aitewaesedubesescacvawewe Oct. 110 
St. Paul Life & Casualty, St. Paul 

(Or SED: occ wn esiccewces 4 Oct. 110 
Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 

(New Company Chartered) ....... uly 72 

(Organization Completed) ...... Sept. 102 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Van Schaick Chairman of waco 
un 


e 102 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Way Clear for Mutualization) ..Nov. 91 
(Stock Suit Settled) .............. Nov. 91 
South Coast Life, Houston 


(Merges with Rural Life) ........ Oct. 110 
Southern Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Business Reinsured) ............ Oct. 110 


Southland Life, Dallas 
(Board Approves Southland sence! 


uly 72 

(Licensed in Louisiana, Nevada) ..Nov. 92 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Elects Vice-President) ........... May && 


(Territorial Expansion) ......... June 102 
Standard Union Life, Montgomery 

(Correction Notice) ............. Sept. 102 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(New Major Medical Expense 

ROUEN 25 ccaWuwtivescicwteruawsnne May &8& 

Travelers, Hartford 

(Stock Change Authorized) ...... June 102 

(Stock Split 20 for 1) ............ Aug. 79 

(Stock Dividend 1 for 4) .......... Aug. 79 

(Staff Promotions) ............. Sept. 102 
Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas 

rere er ept. 103 
Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 

(Major Interest Purchased) ...... Nov. $2 
United Bankers Life, Dallas 

nee ge eae ay 89 
United Services Life, Washington 

(New Director of Agencies) ...... May §9 
United States Life, New York 

(Apgeints General Counsel) ...... May 89 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(aaa June 102 


United Insurance Company of America, 
Chicago 
(Formerly United Insurance) .... 


une 10: 
(Capital Reclassification) ........ Oct. 110 
J esperar Nov. 92 


United Life & Accident, Concord 
(Elects New President) .......... Aug. 79 


(Enters Participating Field) ...... Nov. 92 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington 

(New Company) ......cccccccces Sept. 103 

(DIrGetere) occ cccccccesecccessces et. 111 
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Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(Purchases American Income) ....Oct. 111 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
CGD VRE csenccbvccsicawvecel May 89 


June 102 


Western Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Western Bankers a 
ct. 
Western Bankers Mutual, Pallas 
(Reinsured) Oct. 111 
Western States Life, Fargo 


(Offer made for Control) ..... eer 
Western States Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) June 102 

(Reinsured by Public Savings) ....Nov. 92 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(New Vice-Presidents) .......... Oct. 111 


OF AD 


American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..................++- 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


3ankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. “nie 
a. ee 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................... 
Brown Paper Co., I. Ts, Adams, Mase. cicccvccccccccess 

Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. .................. 


Ce ee SE UU ana ewewnndsceeteraesus 
Se: ee CD, ciiannes eabadhek tots savicnsetunestees 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Se Se WOU, SEED weccicdeencccecccennecuscovece 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ............ 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. .................... 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Can. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ......... 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. .........cccccscceccecece 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. .......-...0.00cccueee 


Be Bl CN, BU eens eta e Ce Ne ir scctcecesecccsccesese 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ................. 

ware ested Cot, Tis, Hew Testy. Te Me cccccccccvcsvccecses 
POU Te, CS By. hoc ccee bes ceescccecccccccceces 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gray Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. ..............-0.00- 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. ..............20ceeceeeees 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass 


Sn, on ence reapecccns eens ceneoks dees 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ...................... 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, GO. ...ccscccccccccccccccvccceccceeses 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. ......ccccsccccccccecsccsccsece 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .............+-+-00000: 
Metalcraft Inc., Mason City, Iowa 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ..............-5--0005: 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ...............-eee-0> 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. a aeeiomeded 
Mutual Trust TAfe, Chicago, Th.. ...ccccscccccccsccsevccccescee 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................+... 
TRIO GEE Tae, THCEO TROON, BER. oes ccccscseccecccseccccses 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Weetees Oe Werte, BE. EGE, BER. ccccccccvcvccccesccesesccas 
New England Life, Boston, Mass 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Back. Cover 


Ceeetas Tite. Tae Bee, GE, cisecscciccccaceicscaesdines 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Ill. .............-- cece eee 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...............eeceeee 
Paul Rovere Life, Werenster, MAGS. ....ccccccccescccccoccceses 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. .............+-.005: 


Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y., awa 
Remington Rand, Inc., (Management Controls Div.), N. Y. .... 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 

Reyal Typewriter Co., Now Toek, N. FT. wrcccsccecsiessvcctess 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas . 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ..............2-+.seeeee: 
Standard TAS, TRGIAMAGSTG, THE. oc cccccsccccveccccccceccesaes 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 


ee Oe. Sis, Re a, CO, TI a die dn ccccescsccentiescvenns 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal. .... 
Ces EAT. BA OG Bk oka se cckcceccdananvcqoeseriseavcce 
Tnited Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Insurance Co., of America, Chicago, Ill. .............. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. .........cccececceeces 


p. Sf UG DS Se, eee 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ................... 
Pe CO, See, SI, BES vvoevencbweeesessicéswiesecees 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ............cseeeee: 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ............ 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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